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THE ACCOUNTS OF CHRIST’S RESURRECTION.* 


Tue resurrection of our Lord is the central and crowning 
fact of Christian history. It was the grand topic of Apos- 
tolical preaching to Jew and Gentile, on the day of Pente- 
cost in Jerusalem and on Mars Hill in Athens. It inspired 
every sacrifice and compensated every pain of the first wit- 
nesses for the Gospel, and it has given a composing faith in 
immortality to every Christian sufferer since. It transformed 
the intellectual and moral life of the doubting, timid disci- 
ples, till they went forth to herald the glad tidings unalarmed 
by the fury of mobs or the threatenings of rulers, disregard- 
ing shame and torture and the terrors of death. It has kin- 
dled hopes and aspirations throughout the ages which have 
enabled the frailest to bear every trouble and master every 
obstacle, and lighted up the despair of the doubting with 
the radiance of heaven. Paul had reason then for affirming 
that “if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain.” 





* Matthew xxviii. 1-20; Mark xvi. 1-18; Luke xxiv. 1-49; John xx. 
1-29; xxi. 1-24. 
VOL. XIX. 7 
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Objections, of course, have often been raised to the credi- 
bility of a fact, which decides the question whether Chris- 
tianity is true or an imposture and a delusion ; but the belief 
in the Saviour’s resurrection has never been and never can 
be torn from the hearts of his disciples. Before the tribunal 
of the world, the great miracle stands proved beyond cavil. 
Still, the most unquestioning believer of the New Testa- 
ment is compelled to acknowledge that there are difficulties 
in accepting and reconciling all the circumstances connected 
with the resurrection which are recorded by the four Evan- 
gelists; and many sincere inquirers are troubled because they 
are unable to answer the arguments of superficial critics, 
though they themselves do not doubt “ that Christ died for 
our sins, according to the Scriptures, and that he was buried, 
and that he rose again the third day according to the Scrip- 
tures.” For the purpose of: relieving such believers as are 
anxious to give a reason for the faith that is in them, we 
propose to examine the alleged variations and discrepancies 
in the accounts of our Lord’s tesurrection, and discover, if 
possible, whether those discrepancies invalidate the testimo- 
ny of the Evangelists, or whether, on the contrary, they do 
not, as Griesbach says, show how extremely studious the 
writers were of truth, and how scrupulously they followed 
their documents, so that in fact their best harmony lies in 
their differences. 

At the outset, we wish to make a few statements and ob- 
servations to indicate the principles on which our inquiry is 
made. 

1. A predetermination to make all the accounts harmo- 
nize at all hazards, is as weak and dishonest as a predeter- 
mination to find irreconcilable discrepancies. The Gospel 
narratives have as much claim to an impartial hearing at 
the bar of common sense as any other narratives, and are to 
be interpreted by the same rules. A distorting of the plain 
meaning of words is as culpable on the side of right as on 
the side of wrong. As a distinguished commentator of the 
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Episcopal Church has said: “ Christianity never was, and 
never can be, the gainer by any concealment, warping, or 
avoidance of the plain truth, wherever it is to be found.” 
The only intelligent and manly mode of proceeding is to 
seek conscientiously for the real meaning of the writers, and 
to acknowledge fairly whatever discrepancies, real or appar- 
ent, may exist. 

2. A Divine revelation is entirely distinct from the record 
of that revelation; God’s handiwork is perfect, but man’s 
description of it may be imperfect. The facts which make 
up human history are real events, but compilers of those 
facts may make mistakes in stating them ; so the incidents 
of Christ’s life on earth are everlasting realities, but the 
accounts of them are liable to the inexactness which is found 
in the most accurate and honest compilers, — all that the 
Evangelists laid claim to be.* The only theory of their in- 
spiration which can abide close scrutiny is that of Henry 
Alford, viz.: “ The working of the Holy Spirit on the sacred 
writers was analogous to his influence on every believer in 
Christ; viz. in the retention of individual character and 
thought and feeling, — and in the gradual development of 
the ways and purposes of God to their minds.” ¢ 

3. The Gospels are fragmentary, not complete biographies 
of the Saviour. They were written for different readers and 
with different objects. Both the important and the unim- 





* The only allusion of an Evangelist to himself is in the introduction to the 
Gospel of Luke; which to suppose him to have written “if he were under the 
conscious inspiration of the Holy Spirit, superseding all his own mental powers 
and faculties, would be to charge him with ascribing to his own diligence and se- 
lection that which was furnished to him independently of both.” 

+ A well-known clergyman of the Church of England, who has written the best 
commentary on the New Testament in the English language. 

t This is not inconsistent with the profoundest theory of plenary inspiration, 
which asserts, in the words of the commentator above quoted, that the sacred 
writers were influenced by the Holy Spirit for their work, “in a manner which 
distinguishes them from all other writers in the world, and their work from 
all other works.” See Alford’s Greek Testament, Vol. I., Prolegomena, 
pp. 15-24. 
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portant omissions indicate the eclectic method on which the 
Evangelists proceeded in compiling their histories. Matthew 
writing for Hebrew converts, Mark for the Gentiles, Luke 
for the general use of Christians who had before been depend- 
ent on oral instruction, John to demonstrate the character 
of Jesus as the appointed Messiah and as the means of eter- 
nal life, — each would record what substantiated his special 
purpose. At the same time their want of literary skill would 
prevent their producing a perfect, systematic treatise, con- 
taining only thoughts and circumstances pertinent to their 
specific object,——a fact in itself a remarkable proof of the 
authenticity of their Gospels. In consequence of this im- 
perfect and fragmentary nature, “ the Gospels imply through- 
out that the great outlines of the ministry of Jesus, and the 
more striking immediate results of what he did and taught, 
were already known to their readers. ‘They suppose, in like 
manner, their readers to be already acquainted with many 
circumstances attending particular events and discourses of 
our Lord, which circumstances are not brought into view 
in their narratives.’* This continual assumption of such 
knowledge on the part of their readers is especially to be 
noticed in the accounts of the Saviour’s resurrection, and it 
may account for all the diversities in arrangement and con- 
nection which present such difficulties to us. 

4, We shall not attempt to construct a formal harmony 
of the details in the four distinct accounts of the resurrec- 
tion. Any such harmony must inevitably rest on violent 
transpositions and arbitrary hypotheses, which do not seem 
to spring from that highest reverence for the sacred records 
which will not allow us, for any purpose, to “handle the 
word of God deceitfully,” and which seem, besides, to 
weaken rather than strengthen the evidence for the grand 
central fact of our Lord’s resurrection. On the other hand, 
the discrepancies in these narratives really make for the 





* Norton’s Internal Evidences, p. 106. 
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credit of the writers; for, as Professor Norton has said, 
“ Different original accounts of the same series of events, 
when they agree in the main facts, but are inconsistent in 
minor particulars, confirm each other; since they show that 
the narrators give independent testimony, and had each 
separate sources of information” ;* on the contrary, perfect 
agreement would argue collusion in the writers, or a mutual 
copying of a single authority. This would be the verdict of 
common sense everywhere,—in common life, in courts of 
justice, in the study of history. + 

Two very natural considerations will account for all the 
alleged discrepancies in the Evangelical accounts, and inci- 
dentally help to establish the main fact they relate. The first 
consideration is, that the state of mind in which the disci- 
ples were on the morning of the resurrection — their grief, 
shame, and despair, and then the astonishment, the alarm, 
the agitation, the confusion, produced by the news that their 
Master had risen — would naturally prevent their having at 
the time a careful, logical idea of the exact succession of 
incidents, and would make them unable afterwards to recall 
them all in the precise order of their occurrence. It would 
have been a very suspicious self-possession that enabled 
them to take such a calm survey of that morning’s events, 
as to remember them with unvarying exactness. The sec- 
ond consideration is, that the accounts were not written 
down at the time, but afterwards, from the oral testimony of 
the Apostles and other witnesses ; and they laid the main 
stress on the grand fact of the resurrection, which they 
preached everywhere and always, while the details were not 
so frequently repeated, and the precise order of the occur- 





* Norton’s Internal Evidences, p. 82. 

+ A remarkable instance of the existence of an undoubted fact under a varied 
narration is presented in the extant accounts of the assassination of Julius Cesar, 
which contain far more numerous and more important discrepancies and contra- 
dictions than the accounts of the Saviour’s resurrection. They are described very 
clearly in Norton’s Internal Evidences, pp. 70-84. 

7 * 
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rences was deemed a matter of little consequence. Hence, 
the discrepancies in these records are much more frequent 
than in those of Christ’s miracles and preaching, which were 


repeated in detail. 
We cannot better close these preliminary remarks than in 
the words of the learned and liberal commentator to whom 


we have already referred : — 


“The only genuine harmony of the Gospels will be furnished by 
the unity and consistency of the Christian’s belief in their record, as 
true to the great events which it relates, and his enlightened and intel- 
ligent appreciation of the careful diligence of the Evangelists in arrang- 
ing the important matter before them. If in that arrangement he finds 
variations, and consequently inaccuracies, on one side or the other, he 
will be content to acknowledge the analogy which pervades all the 
Divine dealings with mankind, and to observe that God, who works, 
in the communication of his other gifts, through the medium of sec- 
ondary agents, has been pleased to impart to us this, the record of his 
most precious gift, also by human agency and teaching. He will 
acknowledge also in this the peculiar mercy and condescension of 
Him who has adapted to universal human reception the record of 
eternal life by his Son, by means of the very variety of individual 
recollections and modified reports. And thus he will arrive at the 
true harmonistie view of Scripture ; just as in the great and discord- 
ant world he does not seek peace by setting one thing against another 
and finding logical solution for all, but by holy and peaceful trust in 
that Almighty Father, who doeth all things well. So that the argu- 
ment so happily applied by Butler to the nature of the revelation con- 
tained in the Scriptures, may with equal justice be applied to the 
books themselves in which the record of that revelation is found, — 
that ‘ He who believes the Scriptures to have proceeded from Him who 
is the Author of nature, may well expect to find the same sort of 
difficulties in them as are found in the constitution of nature.’” * 


The Evangelists have made no attempt to describe the 
scene of the resurrection, for the simple reason that they 
had no means of information concerning it. The precise 





* Alford’s Greek Testament, Vol. I., Prolegomena, p. 23. 
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time and manner in which the Saviour broke the bonds of 
the grave are not narrated for us, and it is worse than use- 
less to conjecture and imagine them. The gloom and de- 
spair of the mourning disciples through the Sabbath we can 
easily conceive, though the Evangelists have not dwelt at all 
on their personal griefs. But when we seek to picture to 
ourselves the operation of divine energy which summoned 
the Prince of Life from the cerements of the sepulchre, 
we begin to trench on ground too sacred for human feet. 
Reverential faith is a nobler attitude than doubting curi- 
osity. 

All that we know of the events between the burial and 
the discovery of the resurrection may be briefly stated. At 
the end of the Sabbath, the women who had been such faith- 
ful disciples to the last determined to complete the embalm- 
ing of their Master’s body early on the morrow. But very 
early that morning, before their arrival, there was a great 
convulsion and shock* at the tomb: “for the angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven, and came and rolled back 
the stone from the door, and sat upon it. And for fear of 
him the keepers did shake, and became as dead.” And 
now the women hasten to perform their work of love. As 
it is in the accounts of their visit to the tomb that the most 
important variations and discrepancies in the history of the 
resurrection occur, we propose to examine them in detail. 

1. The time. According to Matthew, they came as the 
day was dawning ; according to Luke, at dim dawn ; accord- 
ing to John, while it was yet dark. So far there is perfect 
agreement, but Mark’s expression is, “ very early in the morn- 
ing,” the sun having risen. The discrepancy is indeed very 
slight, but it is marked enough to show the independence of 
the narratives. Only a slave of the letter, or a wilful scoffer, 
— who play into each other’s hands more than they suspect, 
—will find any serious difficulty here. There is a little 





* Secouds does not mean an earthquake, but a violent commotion, a shock. 
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difference; but underneath the variation there is an entire 
harmony in what is essential, for all agree that the women 
came very early in the morning. 

2. The number of the women. According to Matthew, 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary came; according to 
Mark, Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome; according to Luke, Mary Magdalene, Mary the 
mother of James, Joanna, and other women; while John 
mentions only Mary Magdalene. These differences, how- 
ever, do not, of themselves, necessarily imply any real dis- 
crepancy ; because “the mention of a few does not deny 
that there are more,” and each Evangelist mentions the 
names which most readily occur to his memory, or which 
seemed to him most conspicuous.” Just as—to use the 
illustration of Dr. Robinson—if one writer, in narrating 
the visit of Lafayette to this country, should refer to La- 
fayette alone, another to Lafayette and his son, another to 
Lafayette, his son, and his secretary, there would be a differ- 
ence, but not a contradiction, in the accounts. 

3. Incidents at the sepulchre. As the women were on their 
way to see the sepulchre and complete the embalming, the 
thought occurred to them that they might find a difficulty 
in rolling back the stone. It is evident that they had heard 
nothing of the guard placed there by the chief priests and 
Pharisees. But, to their great consternation, they found 
the stone already removed and the sepulchre open. So far 
the four accounts agree.¢ But Matthew describes the ap- 
pearance of one angel on the outside of the tomb, while 
Mark says there was one on the inside, and Luke two on 
the inside, and John makes no allusion whatever to any 
angel. { The accounts of the first three Gospels cannot fairly 





* That Mary did not go to the sepulchre alone may be fairly inferred from 
John xx. 2, ovk otSapuer, “we do not know.” j 

+ We suppose the description by Matthew of the rolling away of the stone, 
with the commotion and the angelic appearance, to refer to events which occurred 
before the visit of the women. 

¢ The angels whom Mary saw were not the same with these; for they ap- 
peared to her after her return from the city. 
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be reconciled, though many singular attempts have been 
made by the harmonists, which only show their skill and 
disingenuousness in distorting texts. And certainly the 
confused reports of several frightened women cannot be 
expected to conform to each other exactly. The accounts 
now seem artless and truthful ; did they correspond perfectly, 
they would seem artful and suspiciously elaborate. 

The narrative of John is entirely at variance with the first 
three Gospels, unless we make the supposition that, when 
the women found the sepulchre open and apparently rifled, 
Mary Magdalene stopped for no further examination, but 
ran back in alarm to tell the disciples that the Master’s 
body had been stolen. This supposition is so simple and 
natural, so much in accordance with Mary Magdalene’s 
character, that it does not seem unfair to adopt it; and we 
shall therefore proceed on that supposition. 

After Mary Magdalene had gone, the other women re- 
mained, and saw the angel or angels, and received their 
message, — the substance of which is the same in the three 
Gospels, though the words are not, a fact that brings diffi- 
culty only to the advocates of a verbal inspiration. The 
women hurried away, amazed and alarmed, and, according 
to Matthew, “did run to bring his disciples word,” and, 
according to Luke, told all these things unto the eleven; 
but according to Mark, they fled in terror, and did not de- 
liver the message at that time.* We do not think it possible 
to make these two statements harmonize. Mark ends his 
Gospel abruptly here, when he had recorded, probably, all 
he knew about the women, —the rest of the Gospel being 
a supplement by another hand, and “containing the sub- 
stance of their author’s information respecting the appear- 
ances of our Lord.” Mark’s account seems less certain 
and less specific than Matthew’s and Luke’s, and less natu- 
ral too, so that we should give the preference to the latter, 





* That seems the obvious meaning of Mark xvi. 8. 
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and suppose that the women did tell the angels’ message 
to the Apostles, which they received “as idle tales, and be- 
lieved them not.” 

As the women were going away, they were met, according 
to Matthew, by Jesus himself, who suffered them to accost 
him and gave them a message to the disciples. Of this in- 
terview neither Mark nor Luke seems to have been aware. 
The author of the supplement to Mark’s Gospel expressly 
states that Jesus was first seen by Mary Magdalene, and‘the 
two disciples at Emmaus knew only that the women had 
found the sepulchre open, and “seen a vision of angels, who 
said that he was alive.”* The experience of Mary Magda- 
lene was probably confounded with that of the other women, 
as they had gone to the sepulchre together. “But what 
wonder, if the reports of such a day of anxiety and confusion 
were themselves disjointed and confused ? ” 

Meanwhile, Peter and John, alarmed by the news brought 
by Mary Magdalene, ran to the sepulchre to make it sure.} 
John, in his anxious enthusiasm, outran Peter, and looked 
into the sepulchre, but did not go in, either from reverence 
or a natural aversion. The impetuous Peter went directly 
in, and described to John, as it seems, the condition of 
things, and then the beloved disciple followed, “saw, and 
believed.” As to what he believed, commentators have dif- 
fered ; some supposing that he merely believed the truth of 
Mary’s report of the body’s removal, others that he believed, 
from what he saw, in his Master’s resurrection, though “ as 
yet he knew not the Scripture.” That is, he believed it on 
ocular evidence, not on a priori grounds. The latter inter- 
pretation appears to us‘to suit the context better, and to pre- 
serve the meaning of a moral belief to tuerevew, which is 
the usage of John. 





* Luke xxiv. 23. 

+ Luke xxiv. 12 mentions Peter alone; but that is no contradiction of John. 
Besides, Cleopas, in v. 24, says, “Some of us went,” which may imply that he 
knew Peter did not go alone. 
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“ Then the disciples went away again unto their own 
home,” “ wondering in themselves at that which was come 
to pass.” But Mary remained weeping before the sepul- 
chre. And as she wept, she stooped down and looked in, 
and saw “ two angels in white, sitting, the one at the head, 
and the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain.” 
She tells them the cause of her grief, “in the simplicity of her 
heart, without thinking immediately on supernatural aid.’”* 
As she turned then, she saw Jesus himself, whom she did 
not recognize, but supposed to be the gardener.t To his 
inquiry why she wept, she made the same answer in sub- 
stance. With the simple pronunciation of her name in the 
tone she had so often heard, her risen Lord reveals his pres- 
ence and dispels her mourning. She exclaimed, “ Rabboni,” 
and apparently ran to embrace his feet. But he forbids her, — 
“Touch me not,” {—and then dismisses her with a mes- 
sage to his disciples, which she delivered ; but, according to 
Mark, they did not believe her report. 

This account of the interview with Mary completes the 
history of the incidents which occurred in the neighborhood 
of the sepulchre. Three other appearances of Jesus on the 
day of the resurrection are related by the different Evan- 
gelists. 

1. To two disciples on the way to Emmaus. This appear- 
ance is alluded to in the supplement to Mark, and fully 
described by Luke, while it is not noticed by Matthew, John, 





* Tholuck in loco. 

t+ Why she did not recognize Jesus, we have not been told, and it is idle to 
conjecture. It may have been, because she was not expecting him, because her 
eyes were blinded with tears, because her face was not turned toward him, or be- 
cause he put on an unusual appearance. 

} The explanation of these words given by Tholuck in loco, with which the 
views of many other eminent critics coincide, seems most appropriate. “In her 
sudden surprisal, Mary now imagines that she sees in her risen Saviour a higher 
being. But Jesus wishes to direct her to the fact that his glorification was still 
future. That Jesus wished to indicate to her something similar to this, becomes 
evident from his calling the Apostles his brethren, and God his Father and their 
Father.” 
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or Paul. The accounts, which are too familiar to need cita- 
tion, coincide except in a few unimportant circumstances. 
Luke says here, that the women who returned from the sep- 
ulchre had seen a vision of angels; Matthew, that they had 
seen the Lord himself. Luke says the two disciples did 
not know Jesus, “ because their eyes were holden”; Mark, 
because he appeared “in another form.” Luke says that 
the eleven already believed in the resurrection, on the evi- 
dence of Simon Peter, when they arrived with the news of 
his appearance on their walk; Mark, that the eleven did not 
believe their story at all.* These differences are such as 
would naturally arise in independent accounts of such an 
incident, especially when one is a full narrative and the 
other a brief summary. 

2. To Peter. This is hinted at by Luke, but asserted by 
Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 5. Of the particulars no record has come 
down to us. Whether it took place before or after that on 
the way to Emmaus is uncertain. 

3. To the assembled disciples. This appearance is briefly 
described by Mark, probably alluded to by Paul, and fully 
narrated by Luke and John. The several accounts are not 
identical, but they are similar enough to prove they describe 
the same interview, and they contain no discrepancies. The 
variations consist chiefly in additional statements made by 
one or the other. According to Luke, the disciples were as- 
sembled at their evening meal, —the doors being shut, John 
adds, for fear of the Jews. As the two disciples were relat- 
ing their Master’s appearance to them on the way to Em- 
maus, “Jesus himself stood in the midst of them.” But the 
sudden appearance of one whom they were disposed to be- 
lieve still dead, filled them with terror, and they supposed 





* A comparison of the two accounts makes this evident. Luke xxiv. 33, 34: 
“ And they rose up the same hour, and returned to Jerusalem, and found the 
eleven gathered together, and them that were with them (i. e. the eleven), saying, 
The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon.” Mark xvi. 13: “ And 
they went and told it unto the residue ;_ neither believed they them.” 
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that they had seen a spirit. Jesus assured them of his per- 
sonal identity, of his bodily presence, and showed them his 
hands and his feet, and partook of food. He upbraided 
them with their unbelief in his resurrection, and interpreted 
the Scriptural references to his sufferings and resurrection. 
He spoke of their commission to preach the Gospel to all 
the world, and of the power from on high with which they 
should be endued, “ breathing on them, and saying, Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost.” * 

The account of this interview in the supplement to Mark 
evidently epitomizes what took place on several different 
occasions ; it represents, at any rate, the ascension as taking 
place immediately after the words attributed to Jesus at this 
interview were uttered.t Luke also, knowing, when he 
wrote his Gospel, of no later appearance of Jesus than this, 
gives “a summary of many things said during the last forty 
days before the ascension ;— they cannot have been said on 
this evening ; for after the command in verse 49, the disci- 
ples would not have gone away into Galilee.” f 

Of the appearances of Jesus after the day of the resur- 
rection we have at least three accounts, none of which pre- 
sent much, if any, difficulty. 

1. We have, first, the appearance eight days afterwards 
to the disciples in the presence of Thomas, when “that 
rationalist among the Apostles,’ as Olshausen calls him, 
received the tangible evidence of his Lord’s resurrection 
which he had demanded; and so furnishes us, too, with a 
proof of the great fact he was so slow to believe. “ Dubitatum 





* We do not attempt to interpret this act with the accompanying words. 

+ “* After the Lord had spoken unto them,’ can only in fairness mean, wien 
he had spoken these words. All endeavors of the Harmonists to include in them 
‘all other words which he spoke,’ will have no weight with an honest reader, who 
looks to the evident sense of his author alone, and disregards other considerations. 
We never shall read or comment on Scripture with full profit, till all such subter- 
fuges are abandoned, and the Gospel evidence treated in the clear light of an in- 
telligent and honest faith."—Alford, on Mark xvi. 19. 

¢ Alford, in loco. 

VOL. XIX. 8 
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est ab illo,” says Leo the Great, “ne dubitetur a nobis.”* 
This familiar narrative is peculiar to John. 

2. The disciples had returned to their usual occupation of 
fishing, probably as a means of livelihood before the time 
appointed for the meeting on the mountain in Galilee. 
While thus toiling for their daily bread, seven of them being 
together, Jesus appeared to them, and proved his presence 
by the miraculous draught of fishes. It was during this 
interview that he thrice asked Peter, “ Lovest thou me?” 
This account is peculiar to the supplementary chapter of 
John’s Gospel. 

3. The third interview took place on the mountain where 
Jesus had appointed, and is described only, and in a frag- 
mentary manner, by Matthew. Probably more than the 
eleven were present ; for, after the two appearances in Jeru- 
salem, it could hardly be possible that “ some” of the eleven 
“doubted.” Perhaps the “five hundred brethren at once,” 
of whom Paul speaks, were present; but that, of course, is 
a mere matter of conjecture. 

Other appearances of Jesus, which are implied in the 
“many infallible proofs” mentioned in the first chapter of 
Acts, and which are asserted by Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 5, and 
the final appearance at the ascension, we shall not examine. 
We now propose to recapitulate the accounts of the resur- 
rection given by the four Evangelists, using as far as possi- 
ble the very language of their records, and noting the most 
important variations and discrepancies. 

Upon the first day of the week, very early in the morn- 
ing, Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother 
of James, and other women that were with them, came 
to see the sepulchre, bringing the spices which they had 
prepared. And they said among themselves, Who shall 
roll us away the stone from the mouth of the sepulchre ? 
But they found the stone already rolled away. For there 





* Quoted. by Tholuck. 
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had been a great commotion ; the angel of the Lord had 
descended from heaven and rolled back the stone, and sat 
upon it. And for fear of him, the keepers became as dead 
men. Mary Magdalene, hastily concluding that her Lord’s 
body had been taken away, ran to tell Simon Peter and the 
disciple whom Jesus loved. Meanwhile, the other women, 
entering the sepulchre, saw an angel, who said unto them, 
Be not affrighted: ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was 
crucified: he is risen; he is not here: behold the place 
where they laid him. But go your way, tell his disciples 
and Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee; there 
shall ye see him, as he said unto you." And they went out 
quickly, and fled from the sepulchre; for they trembled and 
were amazed. And they told all these things unto the 
eleven, and to all the rest; and their words seemed to them 
as idle tales, and they believed them not.} 

When Mary Magdalene had brought the startling news, 
Peter went forth, and that other disciple, and ran to the sep- 
ulchre ; and the other disciple did outrun Peter, and came 
first to the sepulchre. He stooped down and looked in, yet 
went he not in. Then Peter, coming up, went in and saw 
the linen clothes and the napkin. Then went in also John, 
and he saw and believed. Then the disciples went away 
again unto their own home, wondering in themselves at 
that which was come to pass. But Mary stood without at 
the sepulchre, weeping; and as she wept, she stooped down 
and looked into the sepulchre, and saw two angels in white. 
She told them why she wept, and, turning round, saw Jesus 
standing, and knew not that it was Jesus. To his inquiry 
why she wept, she answered, Because they have taken 





* Matthew speaks of one angel on the outside ; Mark, of one on the inside : 
and Luke, of two on theinside. The message of the angel is somewhat variously 
reported in the form of expression. 

+ Mark implies that they did not deliver the message at that time. Matthew 
relates that as they went they were met by Jesus. The compilers of the other 
two accounts seem never to have heard of this interview. 
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away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him. 
Jesus said unto her, Mary! She turned, and said unto 
him, My Master! When she had received a message for 
the disciples, she came and told them that she had seen the 
Lord, and that he had spoken these things unto her. After 
that, on the same day, he appeared unto two disciples as 
they were walking to Emmaus. Some time during the day 
Jesus appeared unto Simon Peter also. Afterward he ap- 
peared to the eleven, as they sat at supper the same evening, 
and gave them tangible proof of his resurrection in the 
body. Eight days afterwards, he appeared to the disciples 
in the presence of Thomas, who had not been present be- 
fore, and had refused to believe their report, — and com- 
pelled him also to be, not faithless, but believing. After 
these things, Jesus showed himself to seven of the disciples 
at the Sea of Tiberias, and once more on a mountain of 
Galilee to the eleven and others. Beyond this there is no 
definite record of his appearance till the final meeting on the 
Mount of Ascension. And it came to pass, while he blessed 
them there, he was parted from them and carried up into 
heaven. 

We have completed our survey of the Evangelists’ ac- 
counts of the resurrection of our Lord. Whatever discrep- 
ancies exist in them are such as to corroborate the great 
truth that underlies them all; in short, we have four inde- 
pendent accounts, by faithful witnesses, of an event which is 
established in the heart of the Christian world as the most 
vital of all historical facts. We can adopt, in speaking of 
these accounts of the resurrection, what has been said of the 
entire narratives by a writer who cannot be suspected of any 
undue bias in favor of such a fact." 


“Their authors tell the story with such simplicity, with such un- 
bounded carelessness, with such an entire absence of any thought but 
of stating facts just as they seemed to them, that the Life of Jesus, as 





* A History of Jesus, by W. H. Furness, pp. 285 - 287. 
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it is told in the Four Gospels, appears emphatically to have written 
itself. These writings ‘ grew as grows the grass.’ In fine, the more 
I have studied them, the more deeply am I impressed with their char- 
acter as matchless specimens of truth-telling; not that their authors 
always state things just as they were, but they always give us the 
facts, with childlike freedom and simplicity, just as they apprehended 
them. And in no part do these records more fully breathe the life 
of truth and nature, than in their accounts of what happened at the 
sepulchre on that morning when Jesus reappeared alive. So won- 
drously true are they to all those passions which were then in full 
play, to the wonder, the fear, the joy which were all awakened, and 
which thrilled through the whole story, that it is upon the character of 
the testimony thus afforded to the resurrection of Jesus that my faith 
in this fact mainly rests. The fact itself is involved in the thickest 
mystery. Nevertheless, that he was alive again on that memorable 
morning it is out of my power to question, surrounded though the 
fact is with inevitable difficulties. It is attested by evidence which 
no human mind had any thought of furnishing, — the evidence of Na- 
ture, of God himself.” * 





THE MIRACLE OF THE MANNA. 


Tue scrap of primitive history to which the account of 
this miracle belongs has an interest beyond that of the mere 
facts it narrates. The facts are simply these. The Israel- 
ites, some fifteen months after leaving Egypt, came into a 
desert region, where they began to fear that they should per- 
ish from hunger. Under this apprehension, they broke out 
into a violent upbraiding of Moses for leading them into 
such peril. In the midst of the excitement Moses summoned 





* The common harmonistic views of the narratives of the resurrection may be 
found stated in popular commentaries, and in Sears’s Athanasia. They are ably 
argued and set forth at length by Dr. Robinson in his “ Harmony,” and in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra for February, 1845. 


8 * 
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them into solemn assembly. Aaron then addressed them, 
reproving them sharply for their murmurings, and for their 
want of faith in the Mighty Hand which was leading them 
along step by step; promising them, also, that they should 
soon see the Divine goodness manifested in an abundant pro- 
vision for their sustenance. They waited not long for the 
promise to be fulfilled. At evening flocks of quails came up 
and covered their camp, and in the morning, where the dew 
lay upon the ground, there appeared, when it was dried up, 
a small round substance, which they had never seen before, 
that proved to be nutritious as bread. Being ignorant of its 
nature, they were instructed by Moses minutely as to the 
gathering, preparing, and preserving of it. They were direct- 
ed to gather, each one, in the morning, enough for the day, 
and no more; not a particle to be kept over night, because if 
it were it would surely decay and become offensive. Yet 
on the sixth day they were instructed to gather enough to 
last over the seventh; and were promised that what was 
thus kept over, notwithstanding its perishing nature, should 
be perfectly sweet and sound when they came to eat it. 
Moreover, when they were putting in practice these instruc- 
tions, they discovered that on the morning of the seventh day 
no manna at all was deposited: enough on the sixth for two 
days, — none whatever on the seventh! So they beheld in 
their daily food a fresh creation of the Divine power, from 
which there came to them a new call to trust in the Lord 
with all their heart. 

These are the main facts. And they show a providential 
interposition which involves truths more important than the 
facts themselves. Like other history, they bring useful les- 
sons to the present, and hand them on to the future. It is 
the same with all God’s doings: they have ever a moral 
meaning independent of their immediate physical effects, — 
a meaning, too, in which all generations have a common in- 
terest. The smallest of those acts, as we distinguish small 
and great, connect themselves by relations more or less sub- 
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tile and recondite with all periods of time and with the des- 
tinies of all creatures; as a pebble dropped noiselessly into 
the sea is said to propagate an influence to every drop of 
water the ocean contains. The Israelites were fed with 
manna: this was a small thing indeed compared with the 
provision God makes for all that live; yet the act, and the 
manner of it, are made the vehicle of great truths, that reach 
down to us and are of universal application. The act itself, 
in its physical consequences, was confined to its own brief 
day; when the people’s hunger was satisfied, that was the end 
of it. But what it contained,—its religious truths,— God 
meant for a wider sphere, to be perpetuated from age to age. 
. What these are, we shall now attempt to set forth under 

the following heads: —1. That God recognizes the physical 
wants of each and every individual; 2. That he supplies 
these wants through man’s co-operation in obedience to his 
laws; 3. That whoever gathers and heaps up contrary to 
God’s laws, finds in the end that the accumulation corrupts 
in his hands; 4. That in all gathering for this world it is re- 
quired that the obligations and offices of religion be sacredly 
regarded. Let us see how these several truths unfold them- 
selves. 

1. First, That God’s physical providence recognizes the 
wants of each and every individual. This is clearly taught 
by the miracle in the desert. Manna fell for each, babe 
and man; not one was overlooked. If destitution were 
found in any tent, therefore, it was either because the man- 
na was not gathered at the proper time; or, if gathered, 
wasted ; or, if gathered and not wasted, taken away by the 
hand of avarice or oppression. The cause of the destitution 
was not any failure on God’s part to provide, but disobedi- 
ence to the law of gathering on the part of man. Every 
man was to have enough for himself and those dependent 
on him. If he required but little, he should have none over; 
if he required much, he should have no lack. And this 
provision illustrates a universal law of Divine beneficence. 
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God takes care that every one of his children here on earth 
shall have enough for his physical wants; he causes to be 
produced, or rather furnishes the means for producing, fully 
enough for this supply. If population increases in any 
quarter, production increases in the same ratio until a cer- 
tain limit is attained, when production falling short be- 
comes a hint and a spur to emigration, whereby new territo- 
ries are brought under cultivation and made to yield their 
contributions to the service of man. 

The Saviour spoke from a knowledge of this law when he 
asked, “ If God clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, will he not much more 
clothe you?” And his beautiful precept, “ Take no thought, 
saying, What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, 
Wherewithal shall we be clothed? for your Heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things,” —is founded 
in the same knowledge. 

And this law is but simple justice. Having created man 
subject to wants, God could not with any justice withhold 
or fail to provide the means of supplying them. The wrong 
would be as palpable as for a human parent, having the abili- 
ty to furnish it, to deny to his own offspring their necessary 
food. It would be as cruel as for a king to transport a colo- 
ny to some desolate island and leave them there with noth- 
ing to support life. The justice of God is therefore the 
pledge, — strong as that can make it, and continuing through 
all time,— that nature shall fully provide for the physical 
wants of each and every human being. 

Nor is this law confined to the human family: it embraces 
all the ranks of sentient beings, from the lions “ roaring after 
their prey and seeking their meat from God,” to the fowls of 
the air and the reptiles in the dust, which the “ Heavenly 
Father feedeth.” “That thou givest them,” says the Psalm- 
ist, “they gather: thou openest thy hand, they are filled 
with good.” Nay, the law extends to all the lower forms 
of life: whatever is created, is furnished with the sustenance 
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it needs, and the precise kind that it needs, whether it be the 
hyssop on the wall, the crocus peeping through the snow, or 
the cedar of Lebanon. 

This-manifest accommodation of provision to want in all 
the realm of nature, how intelligibly and forcibly does it pro- 
claim a wise and beneficent Disposer! A fickle, capricious 
being, of infinite power, might have provided for one indi- 
vidual or class abundantly, and withheld all supply from the 
rest ; or fed them to repletion to-day, and left them to perish 
from hunger to-morrow. A malevolent being might have 
contrived things so that all should have been kept on the 
verge of starvation, and should have exhibited, instead of the 
forms of strength and beauty we now behold and admire, 
only the repulsive aspects of disease, and deficient vitality. 
And if all things took their forms and courses from chance, 
if the operations of nature were simply fortuitous, and the 
results we behold were traceable to no intelligent hand, 
there would be no uniformity of supply, nothing to be count- 
ed upon from day to day, and, instead of each individual 
being provided for, no one would feel the least security that 
what happened at the moment to be within his reach was 
not all he could ever possess. : 

2. This truth, however, must be taken in connection with 
the second, That God supplies these wants through man’s co- 
operation in obedience to his laws. It was enjoined upon the 
Israelites that each should gather in the morning, at the proper 
season, enough for the day. The manna was not showered into 
their baskets ; the quails did not come all prepared for eating 
to their tents. ‘There was a work for them to do, and if they 
neglected to do it, the pains of hunger would be the penalty. 
So it is now and always: supply comes through regulated 
labor. Each one must gather in the proper season, obedient 
to the great laws which the Creator has impressed upon his 
works. There is no promise to indolence that it shall have 
enough, and no pledge to prodigality and wastefulness, to in- 
temperance and sensual vices, that they shall never come to 
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want. It is only to the hand of diligence that the needed 
return comes; but to that, when directed by discretion, it 
does come. And God has indicated plainly enough where 
labor is to be bestowed. As plainly as he told those desert 
pilgrims, he to-day tells nations, communities, individuals, 
what to do. Their vocations are marked out for them by 
the hand divine, in most cases, as distinctly as though they 
were traced in letters upon the earth before them. These 
are determined by climate and soil, by coal and mineral de- 
posits in the earth, by natural facilities for commercial or 
manufacturing industry, by contiguity to the sea with its 
vast stores, and by other similar causes. It is required only 
that men shall open their eyes and see the means for sup- 
plying their wants which God has provided, and then em- 
ploy their strength in using them. He has not promised 
enough to those who will not gather, nor to those whose ex- 
ertions are not wisely directed. He has promised a harvest 
neither to those who sow not, nor to those who sow in 
stony and barren places. He has not said, “ Go to, and 
build you great cities, and gather together in multitudes 
where nothing grows; and all, man and child, shall have 
enough.” Doubtless cities are to be built, and a vast amount 
of labor is requisite for building and adorning them, and for 
carrying on the legitimate pursuits belonging to them; but 
the consequences are sad, scarcity is sure to ensue, and 
great suffering, when the just ratio is not preserved between 
labor in the field and labor in the town, and especially 
when the preponderance of the latter becomes great. He 
who careth for all has adapted the soil of the earth to the 
growth of seeds and plants; he waters it from his cisterns of 
cloud; he warms and Vitalizes it by the sun’s rays, on pur- 
pose that it may give bread to the eater; and he requires 
only that a certain amount of labor should be bestowed 
upon it, and that not excessive, in order that every individ- 
ual of his great family may have ample supply of all his 
wants. But the ordinance of God is disregarded by man. 
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The garden he has given to us, so rich in its capacities of 
production, is neglected. Instead of seeking healthful and 
remunerating employment in that ample garden, masses of 
inefficiency and idleness get congregated in cities, thus les- 
sening supply on the one hand, and increasing demand on 
the other; and thereby causing deficiency and want, and all 
the multifold misery and distress of poverty. 

Poverty is not, therefore, a divine institution ; it is not a 
necessity in the nature of things. We do not believe that it is 
the intention of the gracious Creator, that any of his chil- 
dren, while obeying his laws, should suffer from destitution 
of the necessaries of life. This would be an impeachment 
of his justice. It is because they do not obey his laws that 
poverty exists. We do not mean that poverty is proof of dis- 
obedience on the part of those who suffer it. It is not to be 
imputed to individuals as a crime or a fault. But it arises 
from disobedience to the great laws of providence in the gen- 
eral organization of society and in the distribution and ap- 
plication of labor. There is disobedience to those laws in 
the withdrawal of so much human intelligence from the la- 
bors of the field, in suffering so much human strength to re- 
main unused altogether, and in employing so much of it in 
ministrations to mere luxury and extravagance. This de- 
stroys the balance between what is required and what is pro- 
duced, and leaves large classes to but a scanty and preca- 
rious subsistence. No; poverty does not spring from the 
essential nature of things. Nature is liberal, Nature is boun- 
tiful; how wonderful the extent and variety of her produc- 
tions, and what immense tracts of earth wait only to be 
asked in order to yield a measureless abundance for satisfy- 
ing human wants! It seems to be inferred by many, from 
the fact of poverty being recognized in the Scriptures and 
commiseration for the poor being enjoined as a religious 
duty, that therefore poverty is a condition which the Creator 
designed for a portion of his intelligent creatures. But the in- 
ference is not legitimate. Doubtless the fact is recognized, — 
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it could not but be; doubtless also our duties in reference 
to it are pointed out and urged with impressive emphasis ; 
but it is no less true, that principles are inculcated and pre- 
cepts given, which, if universally observed, would remove 
all causes of poverty, and create plenty in every habitation 
of man. God’s world is full of stores for man’s use: if any, 
living in obedience to his laws, are in want, there is injustice 
somewhere ; somebody is to blame ; something is wrong in 
the social arrangements; the will of the all-loving Father is 
not carried out. In a well-ordered state, with the great 
Christian ideas for its pillars, only idleness and vice would 
ever feel the pinch of want, and the bloom of health would 
never be faded from any cheek not first touched by the frost 
of sin. 

Labor, labor judiciously bestowed, — so applied as to pre- 
serve the equilibrium between town and country, — to pre-. 
vent a redundance of working force needing support in the 
former, and to distribute it over the latter where it may 
always find employment sufficient at least for its own main- 
tenance, — this is the great desideratum for general comfort, 
as it is the great safeguard against the miseries of poverty. 
Unforeseen causes, it is true, might occasionally reduce the 
industrious and provident to the necessity of receiving aid ; 
the sick and infirm would still remain for the strong and 
active to nurse and sustain; but these would be the rare ex- 
ceptions. ‘There would be no such thing as a poor class, — 
poor from necessity ; there would be no wide-spread, long- 
continued, abject want. This would be confined to the idle 
and the vicious. And with a so general employment the 
temptations to vice would be largely reduced, and the aggre- 
gate of wretchedness from poverty, and causes connected 
with it, become almost inappreciably small, as God intend- 
ed it should be. All this the result of a right distribution of 
the working force of society. 

When I think of the capacities of the earth for produc- 
tion, of the vast variety of plants and fruits that nourish 
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life ; when I think in particular of our own boundless conti- 
nent, and the diversity of its soils and climates, adapting it 
to the growth of every substance that is pleasant to the 
sight and good for food, and know how freely its innumera- 
ble acres would respond to the generous cultivation which 
they so smilingly invite; when I think of thirty, sixty, a 
hundred fold returned to the sower for every seed cast into 
good ground, — the munificence of the Creator’s providing ; 
when I think of the races of animals that serve for human 
sustenance, and those that may aid man in making “the 
rough places smooth” and the barren fertile; when I see 
the health which springs from the labor of the fields, — 
the strength which grows by such exercise ; when I consider 
also its moral influence, —the inspiration which steams 
from the fragrant furrow, which “ warms in the sun,” “ re- 
freshes in the breeze,” exhales from the flowers, and distils 
from the clouds, which is new every morning, when the sun 
rides forth in his majesty, and repeated every evening, when 
the stars advance to their silent watches ;— I am constrained 
to acknowledge in all this the clearest expression of the Cre- 
ator’s design in respect to the supply of the physical wants 
of man, and am made to feel as a living conviction that 
truth which I have deduced from the miracle of the manna, 
that God provides liberally for all, overlooking none; and 
that, if there is scarcity and want, it is because the law of 
gathering has not been obeyed,—the law which requires 
man’s co-operation with the Deity to secure what he pro- 
vides, 

The co-operation which is demanded, it should be ob- 
served, is not a hard service. Although it is decreed by the 
Almighty will that man shall eat his bread by the sweat of 
his brow, yet no hardship is implied in this; nothing more 
than a healthful exercise. No evidence can be drawn from 


the economy of nature, none from the general experience of 

mankind, that it was the Creator’s intention that all our 

time should be spent in severe toil, that all our strength 
VOL. XIX. 9 
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should be given to obtaining means of subsistence, and that 
man should be but a working animal. No such necessity 
appears in the constitution of things. On the contrary, it is 
very evident, from the exuberance of the earth’s productions 
in “grass for cattle and herb for the service of man,” that 
only a moderate amount of labor,— no more than would 
promote his health and comfort, and allow him ample time 
for the due culture of his mind and heart, and for all those 
recreations which serve to enliven the spirits and sweeten 
the temper, was intended by Him who ordained our lot. It 
was only a little while in the morning that the Israelites were 
required to gather. A few hours each day, wisely bestowed, 
would answer all the requisitions of Nature and Providence, 
and yield food enough to satisfy the desire of every living 
thing. And so much as this is essential to health, and tends 
to happiness ; so much every person of reflection regards as a 
pleasure rather than a task. There is satisfaction in it; it 
is felt to be not unworthy of an intellectual and moral being, 
not incompatible with pursuits and attainments of a higher 
nature than those that appertain to the earthly life; no one 
with reason complains of it. But when the livelong day is 
of necessity consumed in labor; when labor becomes toil, 
oppressive and exhausting; when it is compulsory ; when it 
is unrequited, mere task-work ;— then all virtue goes out of 
it, and from being an ordinance of God to elevate and bless 
man, it becomes a curse, and tends only to degrade him. 
The well-being of society, therefore, its progress in civility 
and religion, is inextricably bound up with the regulation of 
its industry. Every interest of man, from the least to the 
greatest, from the lowest to the highest, from the health of his 
body to the life of his soul, requires that labor should be in 
harmony with the laws which God has impressed upon na- 
ture and the constitution of man ;—that it should be cheerful, 
remunerative, free, inviting; that it should be no task-work ; 
that, instead of being degraded to a menial service, it should 
be elevated to a liberal art, and be able to make science its 
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servitor and literature its playfellow, looking up to no mas- 
ter but God. Whatever renders it repulsive, whatever im- 
poses upon individuals a disproportionate share of it, making 
it oppressive, whatever intercepts, cuts off, or abridges its le- 
gitimate rewards, is contrary to the will of God and in dero- 
gation of the welfare of man. Whoever reverences the will 
of God, and has an intelligent apprehension of the methods 
of co-operating with the Divine Goodness for the supply of 
human wants, is and must be a friend to labor; he must 
have faith in its worthiness, in its respectability; he must 
feel himself honored in performing his share of it; and he 
must set his face with a will against every thought, custom, 
or institution of man, which tends to degrade it or to create 
aversion to it in the popular mind. 

It cannot be questioned that there is in society a prejudice 
against labor, and hence that it is not held in that respect 
which it deserves. This state of feeling has grown chiefly 
from the cunning, rapacity, and oppression by which, in all 
ages since the earliest, a certain portion of mankind have been 
able to live in comparative opulence and splendor without it, 
— their servants and dependents doing the work, while they 
reaped its benefits. Labor, instead of being regarded as it 
should be, — as a divine instrumentality, and a method by 
which man co-operates with God in bringing forth the mu- 
nificent stores which he has prepared for us in his creation, — 
is therefore felt to be a yoke, a burden, a necessity, imposed 
on those not sufficiently intelligent and elevated to be able 
to live without it. Thus that which is really the highest 
pursuit, the noblest vocation, when viewed in the light of re- 
ligion,— being that in which man comes into most direct 
contact and concurrence with the Divine Mind, that also in 
which he is enabled to exercise a power almost creative, 
giving birth not only to the useful, but to the beautiful, in all 
its degrees, — is reduced to a repulsive service, almost a 
servitude, from which it is deemed right to escape as soon 
as one can. Almost from the cradle we form the habit of 
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looking up to those whose condition exempts them from the 
necessity of labor as favorites of fortune, to be regarded 
with a certain deference which is not accorded to those who 
spend their days in industrious occupations ; thus in reality 
reversing the order of merit, supposing the degree of useful- 
ness to be the only point of difference. Yet it would be dif- 
ficult to give a reason why the intelligent architect who plans, 
or the artisan who builds a fine house, is not deserving of as 
much respect as the man who only pays for it; why ingenu- 
ity, skill, industry, should not stand as high in the scale of 
merit as capital, especially if that capital be simply an inher- 
itance; and more especially if it have been acquired by dis- 
honest arts or penurious hoarding. 

3. But now let us come to the third point, That whoever 
gathers and heaps up contrary to God’s laws finds in the end 
that the accumulation corrupts and wastes in his hands. 

The great law is, that each shall have enough, — however 
large his wants, from the number of his dependents, there 
shall be enough for all; this is the extent of God’s guaranty. 
Now, if in point of fact some obtain a great deal more than 
they. need, whilst others fail of securing enough, there is some- 
where violation of God’s law. This violation must of neces- 
sity produce disorder, discontent, misery. But the laws of 
God carry with them a certain power of avenging themselves, 
and of correcting the wrong caused by their violation. Thus, 
if I get another’s share of the necessaries of life, —if I appro- 
priate to myself the fruit of another’s labor without compen- 
sating him, and become rich while he barely subsists, — this 
is a wrong which introduces discord, which gives rise to 
complaining, which tends to excite distrust of the overruling 
Providence, and which God punishes by causing what is ac- 
cumulated in this way to become a source of trouble in my 
hands, or by causing it to be broken into and dispersed. And 
this is right, — we cannot complain of it; it springs from the 
effort of Nature to remedy the evils produced by the infraction 
of her laws. You can see no reason why, of two individuals 
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of equal capacity and moral worth, one should gather only 
enough for the scantiest subsistence, while the other should 
be able to revel in luxury. There is no reason. We say 
sometimes, by an effort of piety, It is the will of Providence. 
It would be much nearer the truth to say, It is from disre- 
gard of the will of Providence! This is shown by the mis- 
chiefs it breeds,— the penalties which have to be paid. 
These take a variety of forms. The most common, perhaps, 
is anxiety and fear of loss, allowing the possessor no rest, no 
peace of mind. They come also in the passion of avarice, 
which eats into the soul like a canker, destroying all its vital 
_ roots, its generous affections, its heaven-seeking aspirations, 
and leaving it bare, empty, and cold, as a cave in the earth. 
They appear, too, in still other forms of misery,—in the 
envy and hatred such superfluity provokes, in the pride and 
effeminacy it engenders, in children enfeebled by indul- 
gence or ruined by excess, and, finally, in the pain and sorrow 
which ensue when God lifts up his hand and scatters it all. 
Exertion for large accumulation is a run against Providence 
sure to issue in some form of defeat, — either in disappoint- 
ment and loss, in domestic extravagance and profligacy, or in 
the impoverishment of the soul. It is against the law of God, 
and therefore cannot prosper. The sun melts these masses, 
and they dissolve like Israel’s manna in the heat of the day; 
or, if kept a little while, they breed worms and fill the air 
with the odor of corruption. “ Woe unto them,” cries one of 
the prophets, “ that join house to house, that lay field to field, 
till there be no place, that they may be placed alone in the midst 
of the earth!” Asa check upon this grasping propensity, the 
institution of the Jubilee year was established by the law of 
Moses. By this institution there could be no hold upon prop- 
erty beyond the fiftieth year, except upon that which was vested 
in the individual or his family at the beginning of it. Every 
Jewish citizen was by virtue of his citizenship a proprietor. 
He could by no possibility estrange his landed property any 
further than by what we in these days should call a lease, —a 
9 * 
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lease which could not, in any event, run beyond fifty years. 
Thus, on the one hand, every one had a provision, and a 
stake in the commonwealth, such as even the vice and im- 
providence of parents could not deprive him of; and on the 
other, property was prevented from accumulating in masses, 
dangerous to liberty and virtue. The successful adventurer, 
the bold speculator, who had gone on adding house to house 
and field to field, gained no permanent advantage over his 
fellows. The fiftieth year was always approaching, with 
silent but sure speed, to relax his rapacious hold. Even the 
slave, when that year came round, was reinstated in freedom.* 

Thus clearly expressed is the will of God on this subject. 
He provides enough, abundance, for all, — not a superfluous 
measure for the few, and pinching deficiency for the rest ; and 
wherever this is seen, we may be sure that God’s law has not 
been obeyed. But it should be added, that the disobedience 
may be on the part of those who obtain too little, as well as 
of those who gather too much. The want may be the result 
of carelessness, of idleness, of improvidence, —it often, doubt- 
less, is; the suffering poor have then no one to blame but 
themselves. Having neglected to gather when the opportu- 
nity was before them, they have no right to complain of the 
greed of their neighbor, who has enriched himself by gather- 
ing more than his share. They are not the poorer for that, 
but only for their own negligence and indolence. _ Far be it 
from us to say, that this is always the cause of destitution ; 
but it is one of the causes which it would be unjust to omit. 
Neither let it be inferred, from anything that has been said, 
that the possession of large property is to be imputed to the 
possessor as a fault. Individuals, persons, are not to be 
thought of in rightly viewing the subject, — much less con- 
demned. It is the system which tolerates, and even fosters, 
these enormous inequalities, that must bear the blame of 
them, and that needs to be reformed. And the reform must 
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start from the cultivated mind and conscience of the age ; 
from studying the great lessons of history and experience ; 
from a kindling purpose in the breasts of the masses of men 
to steer their course as nearly as possible by the beneficent 
laws which God has written in the constitution of nature, 
and promulgated by the lips of all his holy prophets since 
the world began; and from the earnest endeavor of all who 
believe in a God of infinite justice and love to see every- 
where fulfilled the longing expressed in the words, “ 'Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven!” 

4, We reach the truth, in the last place, That in all gath- 
ering for this world it is required that the obligations of re- 
ligion be regarded. No manna fell on the seventh day; the 
wants of that day were provided for in the other six. This 
shall be for rest. It is a memorial day,—sacred to the 
memory of God’s preserving care. No sound of worldly ac- 
tivities shall disturb its hallowed repose. The voice of care 
shall be hushed during its cheerful but holy hours. Thoughts 
that come from communing with the Merciful Power which 
has given the people deliverance from their enemies, and is 
leading them, with a mighty hand, to the land of promise, 
shall alone occupy the mind that day. 

So it is now and ever: the whole economy of life demands 
the Sabbath. Not the stiff, superstitious, formal day into 
which that of the Jews degenerated ; but the day of grateful 
rest, —the day devoted to the nurture of a cheerful piety 
and an intelligent, warm-hearted philanthropy,—the day 
in which Divine mercies are remembered with praise, and 
Divine laws by meditation are made to shine forth with new 
brightness, —the day in which the weary and the sorrow- 
stricken heart may gather from on high fresh impulses for 
the victory which overcometh the world. There is wisdom 
in such a Sabbath, as even the most unwise see. We must 
labor, we must gather, but must not forget Him from whom 
all proceeds. Religion requires not that we neglect our out- 
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ward comfort. Indeed, it allows a large portion of our time 
to be given to that; but there is another portion which it se- 
questers to its own uses, — which it would fill with sacred 
memories that may cast forward a holy light upon the path 
of our pilgrimage, and tinge with their own hues the scenes 
of our daily occupation and the objects of our common pur- 
suit. We need the nurture, the strength, the guidance of re- 
ligion, amid all our secular avocations. Let it come forth 
from its cloisters and sanctuaries, and enter into every con- 
cern of life; let it pass from the soul into the conduct, from 
contemplation to action, from glorifying God to blessing 
man ; let it be seen, a blameless and beautiful spirit, kindling 
in the eye, rejoicing in the countenance, of him who knows 
its power, as well when he girds himself for the work he has 
to do in the world, as when, arrayed in the garments of praise, 
he appears before the Lord to worship in his holy temple. 
Too long has Religion been separated from life. Too little 
connection has she been allowed to have with the things of 
the world that now is. Her great office of unfolding the 
laws of God in the sphere where he has placed us, and of in- 
spiring obedience to them as the condition on which alone 
the salvation of the individual and the progress of humani- 
ty depends, men seem to have been strangely ignorant of. 
Under the delusion that her cares have reference wholly to 
the life to come, and that the sum of all her teaching in re- 
spect to the present is to bear patiently its ills, a thousand 
things have been quietly acquiesced in which are directly con- 
trary to the will of God, and which a proper regard for his 
laws would rouse us at once to put anend to. Let Religion 
come in the form in which she appeared in Jesus Christ, and 
take possession of the entire field wherein it is appointed un- 
to us to work. Let her come bearing her cross, and holding 
it up before us each hour as a symbol of that mercy which 
is better than all burnt-offerings, of that love of man which is 
the truest expression of love to God. With this symbol be- 
fore us fixing the reverent gaze of the mind, all within is 
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changed, and the change within transforms all without, — 
property, the condition of the poor, the rights of labor, social 
inequalities, yes, and the very aspect of the earth itself! 
Welcome the symbol to-day! thrice welcome the reality it 
prefigures when it shall fill the earth! 


IN MEMORY OF J. G. B. 


pati a death-like sleep, 
A gentle wafting to immortal life.” 


“* His words were bonds ; his oaths were oracles; 
His love sincere; his thoughts immaculate.” 


Tue body from the dust was made, — 
The soul descended from the skies ; 

So, when this mortal ’s lowly laid, 
The immortal to its home shall rise. 


His was the mild yet fearless eye, 

From whence the soul of honor shone ; 
The brow of humble dignity, 

Where Justice sat, as on her throne. 


O brother! though thine eye be dim, 
That light shall shine still on and on, 

To lead through darkness up to Him 
Who calls us aye where thou art gone. 


And though the marble ne’er shall give 
That shining forehead’s simple grace, 
Still in our hearts we bid it live, 
And in our lives its record trace. 


O, be it ours like him to live, 
Like him to die be all our praise, 
Whose tranquil death alone could give 
Fit ending to harmonious days. 


* * *& 
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DAVID SCOTT, THE ARTIST.* 


Tue biographer of Stothard had the pleasing task to por- 
tray a life full of grace, beauty, and success, saddened only 
by those domestic bereavements common to humanity, which 
seem to make more tender both the heart of the suffering 
one and those of all around him. But to depict the life of 
David Scott. is a far different thing; it is to enter into the 
depths of a human nature full of great and lofty ideas, but 
darkened and shadowed by doubt and suffering, and stern 
struggles with Fate and the world. The one found success 
attending his earliest efforts, and his graceful, pleasing de- 
signs won favor everywhere ; the other left many of his finest 
works hanging on the walls of his own studio, and the 
grandest series of designs with which one great soul has 
translated into form the words of another, since the time 
when Michel Angelo illustrated the Divina Commedia of 
Dante, found no publisher during his lifetime. Profoundly 
impressed by the grandeur of his genius and the deep mean- 
ing of his history, in attempting a brief and condensed sketch 
of his life and works, we trust that the greatness of the 
subject cannot fail to make its impression on the minds of 
our readers, rather than that words of ours can do him any 
justice. 

David Scott was born on the 10th or 12th of October, 
1806. He was descended, not from the nobility or gentry, 
but from the sturdy yeomanry of Scotland; yet he had an 
inheritance of artistic talent. His father was an engraver 
of considerable merit, and his mother the niece and ward of 
Alex Gowan, a sculptor of eccentric character, possessing 
some talent and more love for the art. His parents were 
married in 1800, and resided in the Parliament Stairs, Edin- 





* The reader will find fuller accounts of David Scott’s life and works in an ad- 
mirable article in the North British Review, and especially in a memoir of him 
compiled and published by his brother, Wm. B. Scott of Edinburgh. 
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burgh. David was the fifth son, but in the course of a year 
after his birth he was the only surviving child, the others 
having been swept off by disease, with only an interval of a 
few days between their deaths. This repeated and terrible 
bereavement cast a gloom over the parents and the house- 
hold, from which they seem never to have recovered, even 
when other children came to replace those who were gone. 
The new-comers were like a second and less beloved flock, 
and David, as the only one connected with those who were 
gone, was especially dear to both father and mother. This 
sorrow caused the removal of the family from the city. It 
also deepened that stern religious feeling and strict obser- 
vance of pious ordinances which forms so prominent a part 
of the Scottish character. His parents joined the sect of 
Baptists, and were skilled in all the theological controversy 
of their sect. It was, then, in the stern and severe climate 
of Scotland, with its rugged but sublime landscape, in a 
household deeply shadowed by sorrow, and among religious 
influences of the severest and most forbidding character, 
that David Scott passed his boyhood and attained his man- 
hood. These circumstances account for much that is grand 
and powerful, and perhaps for all that is sad and afflicting 
in his future life and character. It is related of most men 
of genius, that they have remarkable mothers, to whom they 
are specially dear. With him it was otherwise. His strong- 
est attachment was to his father, to whom he had recourse 
in all his childish difficulties. This may in part account 
for the excess of the masculine element in himself and his 
works. He had the capacity of the feminine graces and 
virtues within him, but they were not developed by his 
mother; and wife and child, alas! he never knew. Some 
anecdotes of his boyhood illustrate his early disposition. 
The child was given to a gardener to be taken to a country 
lodging, and feared he would never be brought back. The 
gardener answered him he would himself bring him back, 
when the child warned him, on the ten commandments, that 
if he did not, he would be guilty of a lie. 
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He once made a ghost to frighten the other boys, and suc- 
ceeded so well, that he frightened himself more than any of 
them, and the whole house was alarmed by his screams. 
As his father’s health failed, the household was even less 
cheerful: no sound of song or whistle must be heard. Da- 
vid was the autocrat of the family, and his younger brother 
seems to remember with some bitterness that his rule was 
absolute and severe. He early occupied his evening hours 
in painting and drawing, and his choice of subjects was the 
same as in after years. The Murder of Rizzio and a kind 
of Goblin Combat are among the earliest noted. Paradise 
Lost, Macbeth, and Scottish and Grecian history, supplied 
him with topics. When about nineteen years old, the su- 
pernatural began to claim a large place in his work. He 
became involved in a profound mental struggle in settling 
the grounds of his theological and metaphysical belief. 
This struggle lasted for many years, and its record may be 
found in his monograms of man, and his illustrations of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, of which we shall speak more fully here- 
after. 

Poverty and sickness were now added to the burdens 
which pressed upon his soul. His own health failed so 
that he had a constant sense of the near possibility of his 
death, and his father’s pecuniary means were so exhausted 
that ruin stared him in the face. With a soul filled with 
lofty ideas, and burning to express them in art, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that he should assist his father in his busi- 
ness, and for a few years he devoted himself to engraving. 
His brother says of him: “ He never forgot or surmounted 
an affliction or a struggle; he only lived through it by the 
strength of the inner man, by the passive force of will, and 
the great idea of the work he should achieve.” On such 
men the ills of life fall with terrible power, but not in vain; 
they wrench the meaning out of them at last, and conquer, 
though it be in dying. 

We next find him in Edinburgh, making the most of such 
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helps as he can attain for an artistic education, and in 1828 
his first picture was exhibited. Its subject is very charac- 
teristic, —“ The Hopes of Early Genius dispelled by Death.” 
From this time until he went abroad, in 1832, he seems to 
have been occupied in painting and designing, with very 
little public success. His Monograms were unsuccessful 
as a publication, his illustrations of The Ancient Mariner 
found no publisher, and his pictures were sometimes rejected - 
from the exhibitions. He however attracted some just and 
friendly criticism, which was grateful to him. The tone of 
his mind, as evinced by scraps from his journal, is generally 
desponding, but it is the despair of a mind filled with great 
plans and fretted by outward things. It is not despair of 
great truths and eternal realities. The world had already 
given him its advice by the mouth of one of its prophets: 
“ Shoot a lower aim; you speak a dead language.” What 
am Itodo? heresponds. Thank God, he rejected the friend- 
ly advice, spoke his own native tongue, and waited for men 
to be able to understand him. 

The years 1832-34 were spent abroad, and we have 
notes of his travels full of interest both to the artist and the 
student of human nature. He does not seem to have rev- 
elled in that intoxication of delight, even in Florence and 
Rome, which so often seizes the young artist. He carried 
everywhere the shadow of his own great, stern, lonely nature. 
That he had escaped, however, from the religious bigotry 
which fettered his childhood, is shown by his recognition of 
the sweet charities of the Catholic Church, although without 
the acceptance of its errors and peculiarities. His criticisms 
on the great works of art are original and decided, but 
sometimes he reconsiders his own judgments and corrects 
a strongly expressed but hastily formed opinion. While in 
Rome he painted and exhibited a large picture called “ Dis- 
cord of the Household Gods destroyed.” It partakes of the 
nature of an allegory. It is difficult to judge of such a 
work by a slight engraving, and yet that reveals to us the 
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grandeur and power of the conception. The principal in- 
cident in the picture is the murder of an old and venerable 
father by his strong and rebellious son; and Scott seems to 
have intended, not a moral lesson of ingratitude and violence 
only, but a representation of that great struggle between the 
new and the old which goes on in all ages, and is so often 
violent and sanguinary in form. The picture received high 
. praise from many distinguished critics, but was not a sub- 
ject likely to become very popular. 

Returned to his native country, Scott employed himself 
diligently in painting and design, and began at last to at- 
tract attention and admiration from critics and the public. 
He sent pictures to each annual exhibition at Edinburgh. 
Among them, the Alchemist Adept was the most popular. 
He lived at East Dalry, and built there a large studio. He 
was visited by eminent men, who delighted in his works 
and his conversation, and his inner life seemed to be devel- 
oping into greater harmony as he progressed further in his 
art. Yet he was a lonely, almost a solitary man. A love, 
whose depth is expressed in his poetical fragments with 
wonderful power and beauty, was either unrequited, or 
thwarted by obstacles too powerful for his will to conquer. 
He demanded in friendship a stern truth and fidelity which 
few were able to bear, and, never sacrificing to the demands 
of the hour, he could not be popular. But he labored ear- 
nestly and greatly. He wrote one long poem, and many 
fragments which show his power of thought and expression. 
His style is obscure, involved, rugged, but his thoughts are 
earnest, deep, and pregnant with meaning. We cannot re- 
sist one quotation, although the necessity of rigidly con- 
densing a subject so vast as the life and being of a great 
original artist forbids more. It is a scrap found in his jour- 


nal: — 


‘¢T saw the Eternal seated on the Heaven; 
All time surrounded him, and through all space 
His arms extended ; fates and souls and worlds 
Were underneath his feet in order firm, 
And throughout all the might of justice burned.” 
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In five numbers of Blackwood, commencing March, 1841, 
he published a series of papers on Art, as represented by the 
great Italian masters. Unlike almost all English criticisms 
on Art, these papers show the profound thought of the Ger- 
mans. The author looks inward to the central motive and 
to the grand aim of each painter, and finds in him an ex- 
ponent of the great leading tendency of his age and coun- 
try. Thus to him Michel Angelo expresses the intellectual, . 
Raphael the moral, and Titian the sensuous or physical ele- 
ment in humanity. We will not attempt to analyze these 
remarkable papers any further, since they are easily accessi- 
ble, and will well repay the perusal of the student either of 
art or of philosophy. 

In this same year he commenced painting the largest, 
and we think the grandest, picture of his life, on which his 
biographer is willing to risk his future fame. This was 
“ Vasco de Gama encountering the Spirits off the Cape of 
Good Hope.” It was exhibited for his own benefit and 
that of a friend, who became part proprietor of the work in 
order to aid him; but it was pecuniarily a total failure, the 
loss on it being more than seventy pounds. This was a 
severe blow to the painter. Yet the work attracted inter- 
est and some intelligent criticism. Judging it only from 
a meagre engraving and from description, we yet feel 
confident in the marvellous power and expression of this 
picture. Like all his works, historical in form it is alle- 
gorical in spirit, and this is the true allegory for the painter. 
It is the brave sailor amid all the perils of a new and un- 
tried passage over stormy seas, surrounded by storm and 
night and thunder and lightning without, rebellion and mu- 
tiny within; but it is not less the individual soul struggling 
with the dark crisis of its destiny, when fiends without and 
foes within seem alike leagued against it. Towards the 
close of his life his friends made great exertions to have 
this picture placed in some public position, and the painter’s 
last hours were cheered by this hope. It was consummated 
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after his death. A subscription was opened among the friends 
of art, and it was bought and placed in the Trinity House 
of Leith. 

Scott seems to have had an attraction tewards Americans, 
and an interest in the yet unaccomplished destiny of this 
country, which make it especially fitting to make his name 
and works known here. ‘There is much congeniality be- 
tween the Scotch and New England minds, and we believe 
no modern painter could take a deeper hold upon our 
hearts. We find frequent notices of his intimacies with 
Americans in his journal, and once he says: “ America is to 
become the world nation ; talent is to be its rank; at least 
they have little conventional rank, and they must have dis- 
tinction.” R. W. Emerson and Margaret Fuller were 
among his honored visitors, and he painted a portrait of the 
former. 

The end draws nigh. In the maturity of his artistic pow- 
ers, when his soul was calmer and braver than ever before, 
and he began to understand life and how it could be lived, 
the feeble body, long racked by pain and suffering, gave way, 
and his earthly labors were given o’er. The last entry in 
his journal for 1848 is in one word, but it is a true one: 
“1848, Withering.” His final illness was not of very 
long duration. He was confined to his bed a few weeks. 
His sufferings were very severe, but his mind was clear and 
strong. He looked steadily to the end, and met it with 
courage. To his mother’s words of Christian hope he said 
very softly, “ Yes, dear mother, I wish everything you 
desire for me.” He died on the 5th of March, 1849, aged 
forty-two. 

We shall not pause to analyze the character of this re- 
markable man; it is too grand and too vast for us to meas- 
ure. ‘The painful impression rests upon us, that he was not 
fully understood, even by those nearest and dearest to him ; 
that there was a power of love and good in him so repressed. 
by his harsh circumstances and his shattered organization 
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that it never fully revealed itself. It seems to us that it 
needed woman’s love and domestic life to call it forth. But 
his heart went lonely to the grave. 

We shall close our brief article with a notice of two of 
his published series of designs, because they are accessible 
even in this country. 

Early in his career he was, as we have said, tormented by 
religious doubts and conflicts. These found an artistic ex- 
pression in his “ Monograms of Man.” ‘This is a series of 
six designs in outline. They are drawn with power, but 
with great severity of outline, admitting no relief from shade 
or ornament; each one is accompanied by an explanatory 
motto. A paper found among his remains explains the 
purpose of these designs, but we shall prefer rather to tell 
our readers what they suggest to us. 

No. I. is entitled “ Life.” The motto is from the Koran: 
“ Who bringeth forth the living from the dead, and the dead 
from the living.” The figure of a man lies on the surface 
of the earth; from a colossal hand life is streaming down 
upon him, while at the same time the extreme fingers touch, 
and perhaps call into existence, the sun and moon, to signify 
his omnipotent power. The beginning of life in the man is 
indicated by his hands and feet, which incline to lift them- 
selves up from their recumbent position. 

No. II. Of Relation. Again a motto from the Koran, al- 
though one equally pertinent might be found in the Hebrew 
Scriptures: “ The night and day to your service, and the 
sun and the moon and the stars; and given you dominion 
over whatever is created for you on the earth, and subjected 
the sea unto you.” This is man taking possession of his 
birthright. A finely developed youthful figure stands with 
one foot on the sea and one on the land, with arms extend- 
ed, and with the sun above his head as a symbol of power. 

No. III. Of Knowledge. “ Live you, or are you aught 
that man may question?” — Shakespeare. This is a very 
powerful sketch. It is the old story of the fall, the search into 
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hidden knowledge, the attempt to learn the infinite things 
of God through imperfect and dead matter. A tall, gaunt, 
ghostly figure is rising from the earth. In one hand he or 
she — for sex is lost in this fiendish visage — grasps a skull ; 
the other is pressed heavily upon the head of a young man, 
forcing him to look upon the hateful object which fasci- 
nates him while it fills him with horror. The Caduceus on 
which the youth leaned is broken, and in the background is 
a globe shattered in pieces, as if by a comet which passes 
near. 
No. IV. Of Intellect. 
‘* Not only to discern 
Things in their causes, but to trace the ways 
Of highest agents.” 
Here man, unsatisfied with the study of matter, trusting 
to his genius, strives upward in an attempt to grasp at the 
very being of Divinity. A beautiful figure springs from the 
sun, leaving earth far below, and strives to clasp its arms 
around the dimly seen colossal form, which represents Deity. 
Clouds veil his face and extended arms, but his hands are 
seen, and from one streams the fire of inspiration, and from 
the other rains life and blessing. 
No. V. Of Power. 
‘*Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute.’’ 
The explanation in the paper found in Scott’s handwriting 
is this: “ Man in his pride holds the sceptre over his fellow- 
man, while he is only the agent and the slave of fate.” To 
us the meaning seemed deeper and more significant. A 
powerful figure crushes one beneath his feet ; it is Fate, which 
destroys whoso rebels against it; while another, uplifted in 
his arms, retains his sceptre by accepting his fate, and thus 
making it serve him. Perhaps the painter’s meaning grew 
broader and higher as he worked, and these notes are but 
the first rough drafts of his ideas. 
No. VI. The last is Of Death. “ The cup of which all 
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must drink comes out from eternity and the undefined.” 
A serpent encircles the hand which offers it. The dying 
man is surrounded by the representatives of the Roman, the 
- Mohammedan, the Persian, the Jewish church, and the un- 
tutored man of the New World. “ Apart from these the 
naked intellectual man lifts his head from long study, and 
confesses his darkness by covering his eyes, and laying his 
finger on his lips.” But the dying man heeds them not ; half 
raised in his bed, he seizes the cup, and steadfastly, with an 
intensity of gaze such as we see only in the face of the 
dying, he looks forward into that eternity now become 
reality to him. 

Such is a brief description of these remarkable outlines ; 
for power of religious thought and expression, we know of 
no pictures to be compared with them. 

Among the last works of David Scott was a series of 
forty designs illustrative of the Pilgrim’s Progress of his fel- 
low-countryman, John Bunyan. No subject could have 
been more happily adapted to his powers. They are equal 
to the work they illustrate, and we need say no more; for 
the religious world has long ago pronounced that immortal. 
In speaking of the designs of Stothard we mentioned that 
he also drew illustrations of this great allegory. The con- 
trast in the character and circumstances of these two men 
is finely shown in the difference which exists between these 
pictures. Stothard dwells on the pleasing moments of com- 
fort and peace when the pilgrim rested from his sore strug- 
gles, but Scott dares to enter into the thickest of the fight. 
A most remarkable instance of this diversity is shown in 
the scene where Christian is first overwhelmed by the 
thought of the destruction impending over the city. In 
Stothard, a young man is narrating the story to his wife and 
children with much animation, and they listen with interest 
and curiosity. In Scott, Christian, a middle-aged man, bends 
over his Bible in a profound and earnest struggle with his 
own soul, just aroused to the thought of the terrible ques- 
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tions of eternal life. His wife and children look in at the 
door, awe-struck and amazed. 

Stothard’s is the Pilgrim’s Progress which delighted our 
childhood, but Scott reveals its deep meaning as applica- . 
ble to the hardest realities of inward life. Nothing can sur- 
pass the energy and power of these pictures. “ Christian 
climbing the Hill Difficulty,” “'The Fight with Apollyon,” 
and the entrance into the “Dark Valley of the Shadow of 
Death,” are wonderful in conception and execution. Nor 
does he fail in the more tender passages. “The Hand from 
Heaven healing Christian’s Wounds,” “'The Meeting of the 
Shepherds on the Delectable Mountains,” and, above all, “ The 
Martyrdom of Faithful,” are full of tender and lofty beauty. 
He has dared the highest flight which human power can es- 
say in these sketches, and he has not failed. Had David 
Scott done nothing else, these would for ever stamp him as 
an artist of the highest order, and still more as a man of 
profound religious life. If we can lead any one to interest 
and study in his works, our difficult task will be well repaid. 


E. D. C. 


GERALDINE. 


Dear Geraldine, sit here awhile, 
Beneath this flowering tree ; 

The bursting buds bring back the time 
I saw and sued for thee ; — 

And while we taste the luscious draught, 
From April’s brimming fount, 

And watch Aurora’s golden car 

The eastern hills surmount, 

A story to thine ear, half sad, 

Half joyful, Ill unfold. 

Though many tales I’ve told thee, love, 
This one I have not told. 
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°T was Passion week ; and as, one morn, 
I lay, in blissful calm, 

Attent to hear the Sabbath bells 
Ring out their sweet alarm, 

That magic touch, subduing, warm, 
Upon my eyelids fell, 

Which woos us to the silent realm 
Endymion knew so well ; — 

And lo! a vision, ne’er forgot, 

My yielding senses caught, 

And swayed with firm, electric force 
The pulses of my thought. 


Somewhere, within that shadowy land 
We call the land of dreams, — 
Whose luminous, unbounded space _ 
A land celestial seems, — 

A youthful, maiden form reposed, 
’*Mid opening blossoms ; there 

White lilies, from their slender buds, 
Strewed perfumes on the air; 

And every beauteous thing that owes 
Its grace to sun and shower, 

With forms of varying loveliness, 
Made jubilant the hour. 


Soon, bathed in rays of crimson light, 

On wings translucent borne, 

A shining spirit floated down 

The golden beams of morn ; 

And, hovering silently awhile, 

As if in wonder bound, 

With an harmonious, joyful shout 

Awoke the realm of sound. 

Swift at the voice, in radiant troops, 

Around the maiden flew 

A shining multitude, and each 
His dainty office knew. 


nyt ene 
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These lengthen out the glittering threads 
That form her tresses bright ; 

These smooth to glossy waves of gold, 
And float them on the light ; 

These to its deep recesses pierce 

The rose’s ruddy heart, 

And deftly to her arching lips 

The brilliant hue impart ; 

These to her cheeks’ soft beauty lend 
A richer, deeper glow, 

And warmer flushes lay upon 

Her tender limbs of snow. 

Then to harmonious symmetry 

The pliant form they mould, 

And in Cytherea’s mystic zone 

Her virgin waist enfold. 


And now the wide, illumined space 
With swift and glistening feet, 
Commingling their exultant songs, 
Triumphantly they beat. 

When lo! as, ’mid the deepening trance, 
Bewildered, lost, amazed, 

Upon the vision marvellous, 

With trembling doubt I gazed, 

From circling lily-bands of white, 
From ranks of blushing red, 

From golden daisies that had strewn 
With sweets her massy bed, 

From rows of purple hyacinths, 
And clustering violets blue, 

That o’er her pillow soft had shed 
Their fragrance and their hue, 
Enthroned amid a thousand wings 
That flashed with radiant light, 
Supreme in mortal womanhood, 

She rose upon my sight. 


From sleep’s mysterious shore I looked 
In wonder, blent with fear. 
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She was alone: no sound I heard ; 
No spirit hovered near ; 

While, life-like, glowing, palpable, 
Yet tender and serene, 

Day’s airy spaces were illumed 
By her transcendent mien. 


But lo! the more my charméd sense 
Confessed the rare delight, 

The more my nobler thought denied 
Its fealty to plight. 

For oh! the highest, holiest grace 

Of womanhood I missed ; 

And, half unconsciously, the cross 
About my neck I kissed. 

Not there, I said, the love divine, 
That fires the chastened soul, 

And wins the strong, the manly breast 
To its benign control, — 

Whose beams transcend the glory round 
The Virgin Mother’s head, 

And by whose steadfast, liberal light 
Dependent souls are led. 


While thus I mused, on every side 
Appeared a countless throng 

Of treacherous sirens, springing forth 
With dance and shout and song ; 

And though of harsh aspéct were some, 
Some saintly fair to see, 

Each to the maid a Circean cup 

Held forth alluringly. 

“O perilled one!” methought I cried, 
“ Heed not the sparkling bowl ; 

Fate worse than death within it dwells, — 
It will betray thy soul!” 

But vain my words: the nectar-drops 
Are sweet unto the taste; 

So sweet, the maiden waiteth not, 

But drinks with dangerous haste. 
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Dear Geraldine, look not so sad, — 
This vision was not you ! 

Your eyes o’erflow with pitying tears, 
Like violets filled with dew. 


As still I gazed, with fear oppressed, 
And with prophetic gloom, 

There came a voice, majestic, sweet, — 
It said, “O, hither come!” 

And clear above the youthful head, 
Low bending from the skies, 

The Saviour’s tender, pleading face 
Enchained my wondering eyes! 


She heard the voice, she saw the face, 
But though her features shone 

One moment with celestial light, 

It vanished ; and her tone, 

Half mournful and half hesitant, 
Proclaimed her solemn doom, 

As, passing from my sight, she said, 
“T cannot — cannot come !” 

One cry of anguish broke my trance ; 
And O the soothing balm 

To hear the far-off Sabbath bells 
Ring out their sweet alarm! 


Beside the brook, and through the glen, 
And up the dim church-aisle, 

I passed with slow, sad steps, — the bells 
Outringing all the while ; 

Adown the hill, and by the brook, 

And up the scented glen ; 

And all the way went pleasant groups 
Of maidens and of men. 


At length, the sacred service o’er, 
Significant and meet, 

Our spirits sanctified by prayer, 
And meditation sweet, 
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I raised my eyes, and lo! a maid 
Knelt on the marble floor ; 

Her head was bowed upon her breast, 
Her hands were crossed before ! 


My heart was hushed! I felt the blood 
Rush through my veins like flame: 
’T was she, and yet it was not she, — 
Another, yet the same. 

The loveliness, — ensanctified ; 

The sensuous life, — enslaved ; 

As though in God’s eternal fount 
The beauteous form had laved ! 

And lo! above the bended head, 
Replete with mortal grace, 

In fancy, once again I saw 

The Christ’s benignant face : 

And now it shone with heavenly joy, 
And shed a flood of light 

Upon the maiden’s suppliant form, 
And on her robe so white ; 

And sweet and clear on high arose 
The promise, sacred, true, 

As on that youthful forehead fell 
The consecrating dew. 


Ah, Geraldine! ’t was surely well, 
The vow you took that day, — 
Wiser than human thought can think, 
Or human tongue can say ! 





How clearly I remember 
That joyous April morn ; 

The sun’s unclouded splendor, 
The many flowers new-born ; 
The elm-trees’ opening beauty 
Beside the low church-door, 
Where long I waited, joyful 
As I’d never been before. 


11 
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She came at length ;— her presence brought 
Ennobling bliss to ours ; 

’T was sweeter than the elm-trees’ shade, 
°T was fairer than the flowers. 

I took her hand, and through the glen 
And up the hill we went, — 

I with a faltering heart, and she 

On purest thoughts intent, — 

Until we reached the mossy seat 

Beneath this flowering tree ; 

I spake no promise unto her, 

Neither did she to me; 

But somehow from the bursting buds, 
And her hand clasped in mine, 

And from the zephyr’s whispering breath, 
I took a precious sign. 

And so — 





Nay, then, my tale is done ; 
But stay thou by my side ; 
For I did win that bride of Heaven 
To be my cherished bride. 
And let thy full soul, Geraldine, 
Speak from thine eyes and say, 
Was it not well the second vow 
You took that holy day ? 


E. D. H. 


THOUGHTS ON POVERTY AND CHARITY.* 





Tuis unpretending pamphlet of twenty-three pages con- 
tains so much wisdom and practical good-sense, and is in 
such marked contrast to most reports from agents of charita- 


ble associations, as to deserve the attention of the reading 


* Eighth Report of the Ministry at Large in Roxbury, for 1857. 
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public. Its views are comprehensive, its conclusions sound, 
and it is pervaded by an air of shrewdness that assures one 
that Mr. James Ritchie is a more apt scholar in the school 
of experience than are many of his fellow-agents. The ex- 
perience of eight years in this Ministry at Large, during two 
of which he was also Mayor of Roxbury, has not been 
thrown away on him, and its results are embodied in this 
Report. 

Winter, the season which always brings the heaviest 
claims on the benevolent, and with a view to which the 
machinery of most charitable societies is especially con- 
trived, comes this year with a formidable addition to its 
usual claims, because of the general lack of employment, 
which, by cruelly diminishing the slender incomes of honest 
laborers and mechanics, throws them, much against their will, 
into the class of beneficiaries. ‘Taking advantage of this 
stagnation of business, that other class, the willing and pro- 
fessional beggars, are pressing more clamorously than ever, 
with the certainty that they will not now be turned away 
with the answer that there is work for the industrious, and 
that those who will not work shall not eat. Between these 
two extremes are the many who, even during seasons of 
general prosperity, cannot altogether support themselves, 
and who are now entirely dependent on the more fortunate. 
The unusual and successful attempts now made to raise 
money for charitable purposes show the general opinion 
that the ordinary means of relieving the wants of the poor 
are not adequate to the present emergency. That the ques- 
tion as to the best means of meeting this emergency is not 
easily answered, is shown by the space which its discussion 
occupies in newspapers, and by the perplexity at the coun- 
cils of boards of overseers, of managers and agents of chari- 
table societies, and of many a kind family circle. There is 
reason for all this discussion and thought, and it has not 
been without its good effect. There has been of late less 
than the usual amount of vague declamation about the 
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horrors of poverty and the beauties of charity. There has 
been more earnest and sensible effort to do good. This 
season applies the test to charitable societies, tries their 
efficiency, and, it is to be hoped, will lead to more discrimi- 
nation in giving and subscribing. 

Still, much that is written, and more that is said, on this 
subject, seems to start from wrong premises, to rest on a 
misapprehension of the true nature of charity. I cannot 
indeed offer any plan adequate to the present emergency, 
and I cannot believe that any such plan will be offered. 
The wants to be met are so varied, each case will have a 
character so peculiar and individual, that no panacea can 
be found. But it is possible to settle the principles on which 
all our efforts must be made, in order to be successful; and 
these, once settled, can be applied to particular cases with 
such modifications as are judged proper, and with the cer- 
tainty that we are working in the right way. 

Understanding by “ Charity,” not that state of mind de- 
scribed by St. Paul in his letter to the Corinthians, but the 
attempt to put into practice kindly feelings toward the 
suffering, —in other words, Beneficence rather than Benevo- 
lence, — I conceive that its nature is very generally mistaken. 
For charity, as commonly practised, is a gratification of 
the wishes, rather than a relief of the wants, much less a 
remedy for the evils, of those who receive it. The mis- 
take lies in considering alms-giving and charity as syno- 
nymes, nay, as completely interchangeable terms. Now, 
while I admit alms-giving to be sometimes true charity, 
and sometimes the only charity possible, I believe that in 
the great majority of cases it is evil, and not only inade- 
quate to relieve suffering, but certain to perpetuate and 
increase it. This is true, not only of that charity which 
gives to beggars in the street and at the door without at- 
tempting to investigate their claims, but of. that which 
guards carefully against imposture, and thoroughly exam- 
ines each case, yet which attempts to relieve such as are 
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deserving by giving alms. All systems that teach the 
needy to think that what they need is to be given them, 
and that no return is to be required, must perpetuate and 
increase poverty and beggary. Except in the case of one 
disabled by sickness or age, there is nothing manly or re- 
spectable in the position of a mere recipient. There he 
stands, to profit by the labor or wisdom of others, to be 
fed, sheltered, clothed, without feeding, sheltering, clothing, 
or in any way helping a human being, —a very cumberer 
of the ground. Not only has he forfeited the respect of 
others: he has no self-respect. His independence has gone, 
and with it has departed his manhood. For the real man 
has a strong desire, amounting almost to a necessity, to make 
some return for anything he may receive from another, to 
pay for all he has. 

So readily is this condemnation of a state of mere re- 
cipiency acquiesced in, that it would scarcely seem neces- 
sary to utter it, were not a course so generally followed 
by the benevolent, which tends directly to induce in their 
beneficiaries this deprecated state. The community gains 
nothing by accepting an ethical truth as a mere abstraction 
or generality, and neglecting to apply it to practical life ; 
yet it is in this way that many religious and moral truths 
are held, as may be seen by the startled and perplexed look 
with which any attempt to take them out of the domain 
of speculation into every-day life is received. Good sense 
is yet far from being common sense. 

Mr. Ritchie says of the attempts made to solve “ the prob- 
lem of poverty and pauperism”: “ We cannot therefore be 
said to have had a fair experiment anywhere. Why is this? 
Principally, I think, because of the error in public sentiment ; 
and the foundation of this error is in the belief that poverty 
and pauperism are mainly attributable to individual misfor- 
tune, that they are inevitable and involuntary. This error 
is persisted in, spite of facts and statistics. Indeed, little 
heed is given to these, and mainly for the reason that the 

11* 
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whole subject of poverty is not regarded in a politico- 
economic light, —is not treated as a political, moral, and 
social evil, but rather as a sentiment or as a field for the 
development and culture of individual feeling.” 

The discovery that labor, once pronounced the curse of 
fallen man, has proved his salvation, is not left for this age 
to make. Wise men saw long ago that human nature is 
inherently lazy, and will not exert its powers except under 
compulsion of some kind. They saw too, that, unless its 
- powers are exercised, it inevitably sinks back into barbarism 
and brutishness; while, on the other hand, every effort en- 
larges and strengthens it, bringing out new powers both 
of action and enjoyment. The history of the dominant 
races teaches this truth forcibly and grandly, for it shows 
some physical condition bearing like a fate on each of these 
races, and compelling it to struggle with nature or with 
neighboring tribes for existence, until by sheer force of 
struggle, by the courage born of facing and surmounting 
obstacles, they have become masters of the world. In indi- 
vidual experience the same lesson is reiterated. Have we 
not all seen how, under the pressure of necessity, the will 
grows strong, the invention ready, the whole man active, 
daring, enduring, till qualities that seemed at first quite 
commonplace prove equal to emergencies that appall com- 
mon men? Do not we all believe that adversity acquaints 
man with himself, with his resources for doing and bear- 
ing? And, on the other hand, who has not seen good abili- 
ties dwindle, and fair promises fail of fulfilment, until a 
hopeful youth sinks into a feeble manhood, because with 
hereditary wealth there came to it the curse of satisfied de- 
sire, of immunity from work ? 

Between an idle rich man and an idle poor man there is 
this distinction: the latter begs or steals, and so forces so- 
ciety to notice him and his evil influence, while the former, 
without being less injurious to society, is less offensive, 
in that he can live without working or begging. The rich 
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are so few, that the influence which public opinion exerts 
over their habits is unimportant in comparison with the 
effect of that same opinion on the multitudes of the poor. 
It is of vast importance to the community, that idleness 
among the masses should be universally censured, that no 
encouragement should be given to the growth of a de- 
pendent class; and yet public opinion, by its immemorial 
approval of alms-giving, has been steadily lowering the 
moral tone of the poor, fostering the growth of paupers. 
For surely healthy men and women, who week after week 
and month after month ask and receive food and clothing 
as outright gifts, are growing not only to tolerate, but to 
desire dependence, — are forgetting their duty of paying in 
some form for all they get, — are fast coming to believe that 
they have a right to all this bounty, a right to be supported 
in idleness by those whose industry and thrift and manli- 
ness have placed them above want. These “objects of 
charity” are losing the habit of work, and in some sort the 
power to work, and every day spent in this condition carries 
them a step backward toward barbarism and imbecility. 
Indeed, they are in point of manhood behind the savage; 
for he is forced to do some work, though it be but the 
labor of the chase. Man has not stepped between him and 
the hand of God, which by means of hunger and. cold is 
driving him to exert a portion of his powers, and so to grow 
in manliness in spite of himself. It would be well for the 
objects of charity, if they had even his rude virtues, courage, 
and perseverance, and, above all, self-reliance. But they have 
neither these nor the higher virtues of the civilized life on 
which they hang like a clog. 

Their degradation is not, however, to be taken as the meas- 
ure of their sin, and our duty toward them is not to punish, 
but to teach. The sloth inherent in human nature has for 
them an almost inconceivable temptation, fostered as it has 
been by the state of ill-paid, and therefore hopeless labor, 
into which they and the generations before them were born. 
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But my object at present is not to dwell on their antecedents, 
or even on their misery, except so far as it may throw light 
on the means of helping them. For they need help, and 
must get it from us who are wiser and stronger. But they 
need help against the enemies within, rather than against 
those without. It is courage that is cold in them, hope that 
is starved, independence that needs patching against the 
storms of adversity. And we have a duty to do, not only to 
their bodies, but to their souls. The latter must be fed as 
well as the former, — must be taught, and the lessons given 
must be in wisdom as well as in knowledge. These suffer- 
ing thousands must learn that they are to pay for whatever 
is furnished to them. It matters not though the lesson be 
unexpected and unwelcome. It is necessary and invaluable, 
and must therefore be steadily repeated till it is learned. 
The wiser and wealthier portion of the community are of 
necessity the teachers of the rest; but unless they assume the 
authority and firmness that belong to their office, they are 
miserable teachers. If they consult the wishes rather than 
the needs of their pupils, they may indeed teach soft and 
pleasant things, but they will not teach the truth. They 
may at first have ready and docile scholars, but the end will 
be anarchy and misery; till the strong hand is called in to 
help the weak heart, and to do roughly what might have 
been done gently, had it from the first been done firmly. 
When shall we teachers learn that the duty of guiding im- 
plies the right of governing to some degree? ‘ What,” says 
a friend, “is the use of pointing the way to a blind man? 
You must lead, and, if need be, force him out of the path 
that leads to death.” Benevolence that thinks to help the 
poor by gratifying their wishes, will end by sitting down in 
disappointment and amazement, and asking how men can 
be so ungrateful and exacting as it has found them. There 
has been and is too much of that benevolence which carries 
its objects in its arms and feeds them with a spoon, and 
then wonders that they never walk. Such benevolence can 
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never become beneficence. “ Keep a man to the idea that 
he is of some use in the world, that he is something and can 
do something,” says the friend already quoted. And Mr. 
Ritchie says in this connection : — 

“Tt is from want of some sterner principle in the benevo- 
lent, and from a disinclination to blend it with their daily 
action, that most of the proposed schemes for checking pau- 
perism come to naught. 

“ Notwithstanding all that has been said and written by 
Ministers at Large and City Missionaries, in regard to the 
evils of indiscriminate almsgiving, I have yet to learn that 
this is not a deep-seated, popular sentiment, oftentimes ar- 
raying itself ostentatiously against what are termed the cold- 
hearted measures proclaimed and adopted by those who 
have sounded and measured pauperism as with line and 
plummet. The doctrine that giving is not charity, is by 
no means a received axiom, and yet it is a solemn truth.” 
(Report, p. 11.) 

To carry these views into practice, to correct sentiment by 
judgment and principle, is to be truly charitable; but this 
is no easy task. It involves the denial of generous impulses, 
and sometimes the necessity of witnessing suffering which 
we must refuse to relieve, because it alone can teach the les- 
son that must be learned. And even when this duty has 
been conscientiously performed, it cannot secure us against 
disappointment, failure, or even imposture. These are re- 
buffs and real sorrows that must be expected and experienced 
by every one who attempts to help the poor, however wise 
and discreet he may be. 

Of the disappointments incident to the attempt to relieve 
suffering by giving, none is more constant than that arising 
from the ingratitude of the recipients, — an ingratitude of the 
worst stamp, for it not only fails to make or to attempt any 
return, (which might be pardoned on the score of forgetful- 
ness or inability,) but it does not even appreciate the kindness 
done, or value in just degree the gift. What can be more 
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disheartening than such a state of mind in a beneficiary ? 
and yet what else can be expected under the giving system? 
It results from a law of our nature, and could be predicted 
as a sure result of general almsgiving by one at all conver- 
sant with that nature; since it is true of us all, that those 
things which come to us as free gifts, without labor or wait- 
ing, are lightly esteemed ; while those for which we toil and 
long, which are won only by real effort, — paid for, in short, 
— are our precious possessions, are appreciated and under- 
stood. It is the professional beggar that throws away with 
a contemptuous oath, when out of your sight, the bread he 
has just received at your door; just such bread as the labor- 
er’s wife, who daily experiences the care and labor that go 
to earn bread, would reproduce in some palatable form, for 
her memory of the price of the loaf will not let her forget 
the value of its fragments. For the law applies to the using 
as well as to the valuing of all things, and what is had for 
the asking, or even without it, is wasted as much from ig- 
norance of its value as from carelessness. This assertion can- 
not be denied by saying that our greatest treasures, the wealth 
of our hearts, are the loves and friendships that come freely 
as light and air, that cannot be bought by any labor ; for 
such a statement is very incomplete, in that it loses sight of 
the fact that we give our whole selves in return for such love. 
And that Almighty Love, whence comes every good thing, is 
valued by those only who are its servants, — nay, who give 
themselves body and soul in return. 

Let it not be supposed that these conclusions with regard 
to the dangers of almsgiving are arrived at by the miserly, 
the hard-hearted and close-fisted, the Gradgrinds and Bound- 
erbys, only. The most beneficent are forced to the same 
result. To this those whose lives are spent in ministering 
to the wants of the poor come or tend, and their steady 
refusal to help those who will not help themselves is often 
misjudged and misrepresented by persons full of benevolence 
but inexperienced in beneficence. Mr. Ritchie condemns 
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almsgiving in the strongest terms, and, in a set of propositions 
which may sound harsh and cruel to the charitable public, 
urges the necessity of leaving actual suffering to force the 
shiftless and the idle to work and economize, or to go to the 
almshouse, — which, by the way, should be the work-house. 
But his propositions will be accepted by those whose incli- 
nation or business has made them really familiar with the 
poor; for they see that half the money given in charity is 
worse than thrown away, going as it does to pay a premium 
to idleness, thriftlessness, deceit, — to all that is the opposite 
of manliness’ and independence. It is against just such 
almsgiving that the sneer of practical men, especially of such 
as employ workingmen, is directed, although they may never 
have given the subject sufficient consideration to distinguish 
in words between true and false charity. They see the 
healthy results of the natural relation of employers and em- 
ployed, the mutual dependence, friendliness, and respect, and, 
contrasting these with the disgusting cringing, falsehood, and 
theft of the professional beggar, and with the chronic and 
hopeless paralysis of will that settles down on the habitual 
though honest recipient of alms, they may well distrust com- 
panies or agents whose work compares so poorly with that 
of their own firms and factors. They feel that their money 
does more good, as well to the poor as to themselves, when 
employed in the ordinary channels of trade, than when in- 
vested in avowedly benevolent enterprises. And it is un- 
deniably the fact, that the best benefactor of the poor is the 
man who employs them in healthy work at fair wages, and 
deals justly and manfully with them without one intimation 
of an intention to bestow favors. 

Well-paid work is the best gift we can make to tle healthy 
poor; and next on the list come those enterprises by which 
good lodgings, clothing, or food are furnished at prices the 
same as are now paid for a poor quality of the same things, 
or at rates but slightly advanced on these. Take, for in- 
stance, clothing, and see how the benevolent “sewing- 
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circles,” that exist in almost every religious society, proceed 
with regard to it. The usual method is to make up a quan- 
tity, and give it to the needy; and they reap the harvest of 
wheat and tares (tares and wheat rather) that usually fol- 
lows the giving system,— many words of thanks, some 
real gratitude, and an astonishing amount of jealousy, ill- 
will, and heart-burnings, withheld indeed while the donors 
are present, but poured out freely when the gifts are com- 
pared, and the relative wants and merits of those who re- 
ceive them are discussed. Accusations of deceit are freely 
made against the families or individuals who have been 
most favored, while the .charge of partiality or credulity 
is with as little hesitation brought against the kind mem- 
bers of the sewingscircle. All of which might have been 
avoided, and a better lesson taught, by adopting a plan which 
has — in one society at least — succeeded admirably ; name- 
ly, to sell the clothes to the poor at the original cost of the 
cloth. The bright faces of the women who attend such 
a sale, their earnest calculation as to the best way of in- 
vesting their savings, and their evident satisfaction at the 
amount and value of their purchases, present a fine and 
an instructive contrast to the result of a gratuitous distri- 
bution. 

“ Live and Let Live,” and not “ Live and Support,” is the 
true motto. Certain circumstances there are that quite 
incapacitate a man for making any return, — from laboring 
or paying. Sickness, idiocy, or insanity, old age or ex- 
treme youth, with a few other circumstances, which are, 
however, rare and exceptional, claim exemption from our 
previous statements, and more than excuse the condition 
of helpless dependence which they compel. To them we 
must give freely, “ hoping for nothing again.” But the class 
thus exempted from the claims of society, numerous as it 
is, is yet very small in proportion to the whole number of 
the dependent poor ; and the tenderness which is only justice 
when dealing with them, is weakness and folly when trans- 
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ferred to those whose suffering is a fault rather than a 
misfortune. For these last the alternative should, as has 
been said, be work and economy, or the work-house. The 
sympathy with which they are met when they solicit alms, 
“to save them from the degradation of becoming inmates 
of the poor-house,” is quite undeserved. Is that a manly 
feeling of independence which impels them to expose and 
rehearse their sufferings to strangers, to subject themselves 
to indifference, refusal, and rudeness, rather than accept 
quietly the provision made by government in recognition 
of, and with the purpose of meeting, the very wants under 
which they suffer? Mr. Ritchie has something to say on 
this point, and he says it fearlessly and plainly. 

“For the satisfaction of all those whose tender feelings 
are distressed by the thought that the wretched poor often 
suffer, it can be demonstrated that such suffering is wholly 
voluntary, a deliberate choice between it and the public 
provision for all their needs. Every person in this com- 
munity, by making application to an overseer of the poor, 
can have house, fuel, clothing, and food of a wholesome 
kind, and in sufficient quantities, immediately provided for 
himself, wife, and children, free of all charge, and without 
incurring any legal debt. What a blessed reality! What 
a noble demonstration of the exalted moral condition of our 
old Commonwealth, and its substantial devotion to religion 
and humanity! 

“ But the poor will not accept this provision unless they 
can have it in their own way, —that is, unless they can 
be permitted to eke out a miserable existence in places 
where they may have liberty to attend wakes and funerals 
and balls, and frequent low resorts and drinking-saloons. 
And the desire for this kind of life is called by some a. 
laudable independence, to be encouraged by the benevolent. 
This is a sad mistake. All experience disproves it. Among 
the very thrifty in our community, very many have been 
previously inmates of our almshouses, while it is a rare case 
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for those helped along to live in their present miserable con- 
dition ever to rise above it. Where they were last year, 
there they are now. They begin the spring in debt, and 
scarcely get out by winter. What chance or encourage- 
ment can they have, like those of the persons who in spring 
come from the almshouse in health, unencumbered, and 
ready to begin a new manner of life? Their spirits are 
not broken, like those of such as have higgled and begged 
and worried through the winter life, by aid from charitable 
individuals and societies. 

“ We are not sorry that there is a general repugnance to 
going to an almshouse, for this is a great incentive to exer- 
tion, and it should be allowed free course, for then it will 
surely be glorified ; but we do protest most solemnly against 
that idea so prevalent, that, by helping miserable families 
along through the winter, by private or public charity in 
their present abodes, we aid in preserving their self-respect 
and independence.” 

We began by considering that new class of beneficiaries, 
which the present stagnation of business and consequent 
lack of work have created. Let it not be supposed that I 
would drive them to the almshouse. Their prayer is for 
work, and every effort should be made to grant it. The 
test that exposes and shames the idle beggar is pre- 
cisely the test they ask, for their deeds are not evil, and 
they do not shun the light. That this test is so seldom 
applied is the fault of a habit which is very common in 
most economical persons, and indeed is the natural result of 
an economical life, viz. to look on all money paid for labor 
as a purely business investment, and to employ or to abstain 
from employing laborers accordingly. Doubtless this is the 
practical view of labor, the view that must govern all busi- 
ness transactions; and, sustained as it is by laws as inflexi- 
ble and as natural as the laws of gravitation, its displace- 
ment by other views, in large and continued operations, is 
neither to be expected nor wished. But true as it is, it is 
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yet partial; for it does not see the effect of work on the 
character of the workman in making or keeping him an in- 
dependent and usefvl member of society; and in applying 
it to the needy of this winter, men forget that money or 
money-value given outright is a poorer investment than is 
the same amount paid for labor, which they were not in 
need of, and which they would not under other circum- 
stances have employed. Sums which they willingly and 
deliberately give in charity, they consider wasted if paid 
for unnecessary work, feeling, as they have been trained to 
feel, that such work argues loose and unbusiness-like habits. 

But this feeling must give way when it is considered how 
spendthrift and idle habits are strengthened in men and 
women who receive alms while they have the power to 
work; and how such habits in one class counteract and 
thwart the good that might be accomplished by the prudence 
and economy of another. The change from almsgiving to 
true charity need not disturb the balance between the debit 
and credit sides of the account in the most perfectly kept 
ledger. The sum paid for work furnished merely to give 
employment, need be no greater than that previously set 
aside for almsgiving ; and moreover, when we speak of un- 
necessary work, we do not mean such work as the removing 
a pile of stones from one place to another without purpose, 
or the digging holes that they may be filled again. Such 
work is with reason felt to be an insult, by laborers to whom 
it is offered. No good can spring from any occupation that 
does not result in something pleasurable or useful. Now 
there are few households in city or country where some sen- 
sible work might not be found for the beggar or the needy, 
although in the ordinary economics of the family this work 
would be left undone. The present is not the place in which 
to specify examples. These will readily suggest themselves 
to the mind which is in search of them. And were the 
search more common, charitable societies would be less fre- 
quent in their appeals at our doors and in our churches, for 
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their field would, in a few years, be wonderfully narrowed. 
And this kind of charity is as much within the means of men 
of moderate incomes as is almsgiving, while it has the im- 
mense advantage of wasting nothing, being certain of its re- 
turn in the effect wrought on the character of its recipients. 

The foregoing considerations answer the objections which 
the economical may raise to the substitution of employment 
for alms, but they are not sufficient to do away with the hes- 
itation arising from another and a very common sentiment ; 
namely, that there is something of meanness and closeness 
in exacting from the children of wretchedness and pover- 
ty a return for what they receive from their more favored 
brothers and sisters ; that there is already too much of hard- 
ship and struggle in the life of the poor, too incessant and 
fruitless a strife to meet inevitable wants with an inadequate 
pittance; and that our duty is to relieve and cheer by allow- 
ing something, be it ever so little, to come into their hands 
easily, thus lifting for a moment the burden that crushes 
them down, giving them a ray of hope and a glimpse of 
“ God’s possible from man’s actual.” 

To this almost instinctive sentiment of the tender-hearted 
the answer is, that all attempts to alleviate suffering without 
attacking the sources whence it is perpetually reproduced, 
do but put off the evil day, at the expense of its sure return 
and longer continuance. The poor have indeed a heavy 
burden to bear over a long road; but how much more true is 
that kindness that teaches them how best to bear the bur- 
den, than that which lightens it for a moment only to let it 
fall back on enfeebled shoulders! There is, however, no need 
to seek our answer elsewhere than in the pages of the Re- 
port under review. “‘ Give to them cheerfully, when you do 
give, says the benevolent theorist. Alas! the dispenser of 
alms knows full well, that any such exhibition of his readi- 
ness to give what is asked for will only result as does the 
dropping of honey in the neighborhood of flies. It is abso- 
lutely essential that the class of beggars mainly infesting 
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our community should endure hardness in obtaining what 
they desire.” “ There can be no providence for those who 
have none of their own. As a higher power helps those 
who help themselves, so should we do. As that permits the 
improvident to suffer a little, so should we. We are no more 
responsible for want than for sin, — in a degree, probably we 
are responsible for both.” (pp. 17, 18.) 

But there is a subjective view of the influence of such a 
course as Mr. Ritchie commends. A fear is often felt lest 
the heart may be hardened and the sympathies deadened by 
repeatedly refusing to give, and turning away applicants for 
charity. Our little Report has a conclusive answer for this 
objection. 

“ Still, it is objected that a refusal to heart-stirring and 
pathetic appeals from those who appear miserable, indu- 
rates the sensibilities, and chills the genial glow of charity in 
the human heart. This is more specious than real, and 
proceeds from a false assumption, namely, that people are 
better for receiving what they ask for. Does God give to 
every one that asketh the thing he prayeth for? And why 
not? Simply because his charities are systematic, and have 
reference to the greatest public and private good. If the 
desire is to imitate him, it can only be done by making the 
real good of the recipient the object and motive for our char- 
ities. In this view, every individual case becomes an object 
of investigation and study as to the manner in which be- 
neficence should be exerted. ‘ Give to every one that asketh 
of thee.’ Ay, but give the needed thing, and not that which 
may or not be a blessing. Every beggar at your door is in 
need of something, be his claim true or false. The cultiva- 
tion of the charitable feelings, and the attainment of a Christ- 
like character, cannot be purchased so cheap as even by the 
bestowal of a mighty dollar upon every claimant who rat- 
tles at your door-bell or besieges your steps in the crowded 
street. Personal sacrifice can alone procure personal im- 
provement.” “The character of the claimants on our char- 
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ities is such, that it needs the patience of a Job, the wisdom 
of a Solomon, and the experience of a Chalmers, to do for 
them what they require. For this reason it is that benevo- 
lent ladies and inexperienced visitors, going into the families 
of the poor, usually injure where they wish to help, and final- 
ly become disgusted, rather than elevated, by their devoted 
works of love. Not infrequently I meet with such in the 
loathsome dens of the degraded, their loving hearts distressed 
and their beaming countenances all bedewed with sympa- 
thy, striving to do something for those whose wants are 
beyond their medicine, and whose real needs they cannot 
“fathom. Filled with pure love, they suggest wants which the 
poor never felt, and only succeed in making them more im- 
portunate and unsatisfied claimants on the public bounty.” 

“In all our cities, at any rate, every applicant for relief, 
who seeks for this at the door or in the street, is the subject 
for systematic treatment, and should have it. With it, he 
may be redeemed ; without it, he will almost inevitably be - 
lost.” (pp. 14, 15.) 

Pursuing the consideration of the advantages of this course, 
we cannot do better than again to quote Mr. Ritchie : — 

“ There is one consideration, too generally overlooked, which 
bears upon this matter. It is, that in this country there is 
a demand for all the labor in it, and for even more. We are 
inclined to take fashions and systems from the Old World, . 
and among the rest we have copied their relief systems, not 
realizing that, as yet, we have not come to need them, and 
may not for years to come. In the Old World pauperism 
is a fixed fact, in the cities and towns, and must be provided 
for. Here we should not base our charities upon any such 
assumption, and in so far as we do, we assist in fastening a 
state of pauperism upon ourselves. It is an entirely unne- 
cessary condition in a new country. There is a class of 
people everywhere who seek the purlieus of vice as naturally 
as ducks seek the water. In this country, and especially in 
this State, while in the rural districts this class has almost 
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disappeared, in the cities their number has rapidly accumu- 
lated. Here they can drink and be drunken, can steal and 
be concealed, can beg and live from hand to mouth. An 
expulsive effort of popular sentiment, which should diminish 
materially the city facilities for drinking and the perpetration 
of mischief, would soon scatter many of them.” “ Now this 
class ought to be scattered by police and charitable action. 
The alternatives should be almshouse, prison, or a stampede 
to places where by labor and honesty they can support them- 
selves.” 

The influence of this aggregation of the poor (especially 
of the foreign poor, who have naturally most inducement 
to remain in the seaports) in our cities in perpetuating and 
increasing poverty and pauperism, is seldom recognized, 
though it isimmense. It holds true of the honest to nearly 
as great an extent as of the beggarly poor, for the former 
stand in each other’s way in the market for rude manual 

‘ labor, the only labor which most of them can do; and dis- 
turbing the balance between supply and demand in this 
market, where they are the sellers, they lower prices below 

) the point that can sustain life comfortably. This point 

once passed, they must beg in some form or other, must 
become objects of charity. It is in vain to look to legisla- 
tion for the cure of this evil. The doctrine of equal rights, 
which lies at the foundation of our system of government, 
is at variance with any attempt to deprive any pprtion of 
our population, not criminal or pauper, of the power to 
select their residence. If this evil ever be reached and 
lessened, it must be by such a change in the common sys- 
tem of charity as Mr. Ritchie advocates. The idle and 
the improvident must be “allowed to come to want,” they 
must suffer, must look in the face the natural consequences 
of their course of life, and be made to feel that these con- 
sequences are inevitable, as well as natural. In no other 
way can they be made to work, or to leave the city in 
search of work, which is indeed in demand in the rural 


districts. 
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The result of Mr. Ritchie’s experience and reflection is 
given in eleven propositions : — 

“1st. That pauperism in our community is voluntary 
and unnecessary. 

“2d. That it is very much increased and fostered by 
almsgiving, and the multiplicity of aid societies having 
separate and independent action. 

“3d. That it needs to be dealt with considerately, but 
sternly and uncompromisingly. 

“Ath. That the regularly constituted municipal author- 
ities are the proper ones to have control of it. [Then follows 
something that has local importance merely.] 

“5th. In our community, all instances of want of food, 
fuel, and clothing which are represented to the benevolent 
as extreme are elective, being the choice of such extremity 
rather than to take the provision offered by the constituted 
authorities. 

“6th. That in each and all these instances the public 
provision is better, both for applicant and for the com- 
munity, and the interference of private charity is only evil, 
and that continually. 

“7th. That aid, either public or private, afforded from year 
to year to the same individuals, is destructive of individual 
independence and happiness. 

“8th. That all assistance should be temporary, and only . 
bestowed where sickness or other casualties have cut off 
ordinary means of support. 

“9th. That any assistance is better than that which di- 
rectly affords supplies. 

“10th. That the support in winter of those who can only 
be employed in summer perpetuates a dependent class, and 
inures only to the benefit of those who in favorable seasons 
procure their labor at less than living wages. 

“11th. That the refusal of aid to such would tend to 
disperse them into regions where their labor would support 
them independently, and would insure to those who re- 
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mained a sufficient demand for their labor, and an ade- 
quate support for their families.” (pp. 20, 21.) 

Well may Mr. Ritchie say: “If the public could only 
be brought to realize the validity of these propositions, 
and act in accordance therewith, a vast amount of per- 
plexity and trouble would be avoided by the benevolent, 
and much wretchedness and want would immediately pass 
away.” Even to those whose experience with the depend- 
ent poor testifies that these conclusions are not harsh and 
unfeeling, they may seem somewhat sweeping and unquali- 
fied ; but the next sentence shows that he by no means re- 
gards poverty as proof presumptive of sin and disgrace. 
“ Poverty indeed will always exist, but not, necessarily, in 
this country at least, pauperism. By poverty I mean the 
want which comes from sickness or misfortune, and which 
quietly and unostentatiously makes itself known in its own 
neighborhood. Here is a field sufficiently broad for all be- 
nevolent action. Let us do all that we can for the relief 
of the poor, and at the same time for the cure of pauperism, 
Unless we establish a distinction, our efforts will be of little 
avail or productive of much harm.” 

This is no arbitrary distinction. It is natural, and will 
be made the moment the characters of the poor are ex- 
amined ; and until the charitable public recognizes it, and 
discriminates between poverty that struggles to be inde- 
pendent and that which enjoys and willingly looks forward 
to dependence, paupers and beggars will flourish and in- 
crease, while increasing almsgiving will fail to satisfy or 
relieve them. It is well for us all, that some charitable 
societies do thus discriminate. To them there is nothing 
new in the ideas of Mr. Ritchie, but to the majority of the 
charitably disposed his little pamphlet is full of fresh and 
valuable hints. As general principles, his conclusions are 
wise and practical, and their correctness is not invalidated 
by the fact that the present winter is a season to which 
they do not in full strictness apply. It is a most unfore- 
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seen and unusual stagnation of business that now makes it 
impossible for many industrious men and women to earn 
their bread. The crisis and the consequent suffering must 
be temporary, and as they pass away, the class of which 
we speak will return to their work and to their independence 
with undiminished numbers, unless our short-sighted philan- 
thropy corrupts and transforms them by accustoming them 
to receive alms. ‘The danger is greater than it seems. The 
lesson of willing dependence is easily learned, for there is 
a slothful devil within, that catches up and repeats it to 
hearts weary with a long struggle, and to heads not very 
clear in their ideas about the duties of the rich and the 
claims of the poor. The peculiar call which this winter 
makes on the charitable is to preserve the working-men, 
to save them from becoming paupers and from expecting 
gifts. Work is the thing they need, and let no one who 
can supply this want, no matter in how small a way, fail 
in the discharge of a duty, which he owes alike to the poor 


and to the whole community. 
F. W. 





- FEBRUARY. 


Wirz lovely flush the winter sunset fills 

The sky that dips between the western hills, 
And higher up, the pure young moon afloat, 
Through rose and purple steers her silver boat ; 
And, still and sacred as Love’s dawning light, 
Stars bloom along the meadows of the night. 


O wondrous Beauty! how thou putt’st to shame 
This trivial life of ours with thy clear flame! 
How poor we look, when Nature’s torches shine! 
Is aught in us to match this grace divine? 

Yes, — Love fresh kindled at the eternal Sun, 
And glowing in two hearts that beat as one. 
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WHAT CHRISTIAN CHILDREN SHOULD READ. 


How many times ten thousand “ children’s books” the 
world is flooded with! You may say, “ How many times 
ten thousand children!” Yes, if each child get one book. 
But it is not so. One child gets a hundred, and a hundred 
get one. Happy the last hundred! Happy the child who 
knows the healthy feeling of sharp intellectual hunger! 
Happy days, when, like yonder terrier, we growled and 
crouched over our own little bone, and, having eaten the 
sweet meat that lives next to it, imagined the rest! For no 
little good books that ever were made can stand a moment 
beside those that never were made! What avails it, then, 
to string out memoirs of little goodies and naughties, that 
are but transcripts of the veritable originals carved in our 
first brain of brains, cherished in our heart of hearts, dreamed 
of, dreaded, loved, hated, adorned with all graces possible 
and impossible? Patty Proud! with her high feather, — in 
her ugly face, in the coarse print, is embodied all that can 
be said on the subject; and Jack Horner’s spiritual pride 
and gluttony grow upon us the more we contemplate them. 

The education of children is a problem that everybody 
must work out after his own fashion. Some people, in- 
deed most, think it consists of talking, in books or out. 
But somebody else says: “ Teaching, in itself, after all, is 
not a great good. It is rather —to tell the truth of it — 
a necessary evil, a thing to be endured, not chosen.” We 
are quite likely to think thus in after life, as we look back 
on what has most impressed or directed ourselves. In the 
formation of what decides character, moral reflections, 
books, or admonitions bear but a small part usually, and 
the thoughtful parent who remembers this reaps instruction 
from the retrospect. He remembers the accidental remark, 
the unexpected occasion, the indirect influence, that shaped 
his own course; that affected him, where parental admo- 
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nition, friendly advice, and multitudinous good books would 
not, and he feels how little he can directly do for the young 
mind and heart, when he does his best, and he trusts more 
to God. The loftiest lessons of life come from Him, both 
to young and mature, and we are apt to forget it in our 
management of the child’s mind. 

These plants that are so dressed and watered and trimmed 
and turned always to the sun, do they grow? Is the twig 
inclined properly? Not a bit of it. Dwarfed, stunted, 
poked, stimulated to an artificial growth by perpetual inter- 
ference from without, the imprisoned mind bewails itself in 
vain, and all graceful and healthy progress, resulting from 
original tendencies, is stopped and warped. What children 
feel and think is not known even to themselves, so stultified 
are they with instructions how to think and feel, and espe- 
cially how they ought not. They can no longer be uncon- 
scious in their good or ill. ‘The bloom, the dew, the tender- 
est and sweetest portion of the childish mind, is rubbed 
away. It is not merely that the natural deference of youth 
is lost; that the young are puffed up with a sense of dis- 
proportioned and unused attainments; but that, in the loss 
of their humility, they have also lost the power to grow 
better. Our children are at last “ educated to death.” 

Those were good days —alas! no more to come to any 
child !—of the old primer, with pictures at every letter. Read, 
re-read, till the pictures, and so the moral, were burnt in 
upon the memory, and all that could not be known was a 
sweet mystery, that no modern child has the luck of. No; 
everything is explained in these days. "Where 

“ Job feels the rod, 
Yet blesses God ! ”? — 
and where the rod was a literal counterpart of the family 
switch hung up by the window, — there was a lesson! “ He 
was the patientest man,” too.- Out of that egg, which the 
childish mind brooded over, be sure was hatched some truth; 
—a peacock with gay plumage, or a bird of paradise. And 
when we saw, in the letter A, that 
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‘<Tn Adam’s fall, 
We sinned all,”’ 
be sure that notions of the right and wrong of the matter, 
theologically considered, never troubled us. Any amount of 
Westminster Catechism could be swallowed without diffi- 
culty, and never disturb us afterwards; but the bears that 
ate up the naughty children who ridiculed age, and the 
“swallowing up of proud Korah’s troop,” will never fade 
from the early imagination, nor cease to act as a silent warn- 
ing through the longest life. Simple, austere, general, sug- 
gestive, —in few words, but fitly chosen, —such were the 
lay-figures we draped in gorgeous fancies, woven in the 
ample and endless storehouses of childish thought. 

But those good times have gone, and with them the valu- 
able and healthy literary tone we love to remember. Now- 
a-days, if you ask a child what he thinks on any abstract 
point of right, he stops to remember what Tommy Faddle 
did, or give you the result of his Faddle-reading ; but for 
any expression of the character of the child, you wait in 
vain. He is not an individual, only one of a class. He has 
gone through, it may be, a large amount of reading, the mor- 
al ready made to his hand, and thrust under his eyes; his 
passive mind meantime attaining a shrunken and unhealthy 
morality, through the lava-crust of which the flame bursts 
with opportunity ;— a morality learned in story-books, all 
good enough in themselves, the sympathies clinging tightly 
to each fictitious character, the real living one meantime 
being sickly, rickety, disproportioned, and weak every way. 

This false morality and a false literary taste go hand in 
hand. Do our children read now about the hill Difficulty, 
and the fight with Apollyon, and Mr. Ready-to-halt, and 
Giant Despair? What do they know of the shepherds in 
Beulah, or the “ shining ones” on the other side of the dark 
river? You talk riddles to them. But they have doubtless 
been put through Miss Sewall’s seventeen volumes. They 
have no taste for Farmer Flamborough, nor the Vicar’s fire- 
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side, but then they are intimate with “ The Disowned,” and 
they are delighted with Thackeray. Pictures of society 
attract them, — snobs amuse or disgust them; they are lit- 
tle men and women, and have had no childhood. 

Howbeit, we must look at the thing as it is, and not as it 
should be. If our humble remarks should stop any new- 
fledged writer for youth from taking wing, they will have 
done something towards that golden age of comparative 
ignorance for which we plead, — for the scant measure that 
stimulates, instead of the profusion that cloys the appetite, 
and that more on moral than intellectual grounds, though 
the latter are sufficiently important. 

Put, we beseech of you, parents, into the hands and 
hearts of your children, early, the golden rule, the beati- 
tudes, the commandments. Enforce them silently, with 
your own daily examples. Look at yourselves more than 
you watch them, that you contradict not words by actions. 
Control the angry sparkles from your own eyes, that so you 
see not their beams reflected in the eyes you love and the 
hearts you pray for. So sow the seed, and God will give 
the increase in his own way, though perhaps not in yours. 
But that done, or doing every day, feed the intellect scan- 
tily. Milk is for babes. Let their wild fancies revel, as 
only childish fancies can, in the glorious Arabian imagery 
constructed for them, or let them bathe in the vague splen- 
dor of their own, unspoiled by assuming shape. When 
they are weary of following their heroes through impossible 
enchantments, they will construct palaces of their own. 
The materials are at hand. Lying on the grass, 


“His back to earth, his face to heaven,” 


a child is awakened to a sense of the beautiful or terrible 
infinitude above him, that no words can give him. He 
weaves cloud-garlands at sunset with those roses of heaven, 
and he handles the sparkling stars. Happy magician! 
when he rises to his feet, the earth is full, too, of material 
for enchantment. The bit of wood that the carpenter left, 
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possibly of a regular shape, — out of that he fashions archi- 
tecture whose perfection the full-grown carpenter can never 
attain to. An old japanned lamp-top is easily mistaken for 
a helmet; with his chip, his lamp-top, and his heaven-given 
imagination, he shapes incidents and adventures; he will 
fight, conquer, and administer poetical justice. His mate- 
rials are scanty. So much the better. A scrip and scallop 
is enough for the little life-pilgrim. Other conveniences 
burden him. As he goes on, he will take them up. But 
now, his mission is to grow. And your mission, parents, if 
you would but accept it, is to let him grow;—with a 
“masterly inactivity” to keep watch, and wonder at the 
new blossom. His little fancies are dear mysteries to him, 
carefully and timidly sheltered from outer observation. All 
the long hours, when you hear and see him idly dashing 
dozens of buttons together, be sure it is not done without 
an object. But do not pry into that mystery. Be content 
to stand outside and wait. He has taken, careful mother, 
all your buttons from the box again, for his secret entertain- 
ment. In vain you forbid the piracy, and even substitute a 
dozen of new white horn ones for the culprit’s “ very own.” 
O foolish and forgetful mother! cannot you see, what he 
will not tell you, that you might as well give him two 
dozens of infantry soldiers, and expect him to gain a battle 
with them? His cheek is crimson, his eyes are full of 
tears; he will not tell you what you ought to know, that 
you have taken away all his generals, all his captive kings ; 
in short, that, all the munitions of war being gone, it is use- 
less longer to struggle against fate. You have trodden on: 
these gentle and timid fancies, and crushed them. Do not 
add to the injury, by introducing a moral instruction which 
will neither be understood nor appreciated. If you insist 
on some substitute for his creative fancies, give him Hans 
Anderson’s charming stories, where the moral is so hidden 
that none but mature minds perceive it, and so is as good 
as none to the child. But if you are wise, you will not give 
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him many even of these. Rather, with his gymnastics of 
body, give him mental training of the same healthy sort. 
Do not keep him in baby-jumpers when he should be strong 
enough to climb the mainmast. Do not absorb his mind in 
somebody else’s thoughts and notions, and keep him dupli- 
cating other people’s moralities. And to that end do not 
deluge him with books. 

Having lifted up the voice of expostulation against the 
abuse, we would all the more readily and heartily commend 
the use—above all the temperate use — of good books. We 
are reminded of this by the sight of the “ Aimwell Stories,” 
a series of books prepared for children by one who evidently 
understands and loves them. There is a fresh, breezy tone 
about his boy’s stories, and a thoroughly domestic air in the 
girls’, that give them vraisemblance and attractiveness. 
The little trials of temper, and effects of seemingly trifling 
habits, are well and accurately related, and with a skill 
scarcely inferior to Miss Edgeworth’s. Little girls will be 
glad to find that Ella, who was no better than themselves, 
learned gradually to be much better, through some very 
simple processes; and boys, especially city boys, will relish 
a visit to a logging-camp in the Maine woods, and have a 
good laugh at the first lessons in sailing of poor Jerry. All 
the incidents are probable, and the tone of morality and 
sentiment is cheerful and healthful thoughout. 

In a future edition, the author will, we trust, make some 
slight corrections both in grammar and expression. With- 
out wishing to be hypercritical, we must protest against 

‘Aunt Fanny’s saying “to home,” when we consider that 
“she had been a teacher for many years.” The use of the 
word “clever,” to express kindliness, and “ ugly” as its oppo- 
site, though decidedly New-English, is not at all good Eng- 
lish, and should be used only in the character of an un- 
educated person. We would remind the author, too, that 
even a boy should not “sweat freely from exercise,” and 
that “convenient to a stream” savors of Hibernia. The 


. 
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physician might content himself with feeling Ella’s pulse 
without “feeling of” it, and Uncle Tim, judging from his 
habitual violations of grammar in other cases, would, we 
fear, hardly be equal to the elegance of “ we were.” These 
inaccuracies which are scattered through the book, and are 
noticeable and important in their degree, are mere specks, 
whose existence the author can well afford to admit, and 
which he will hasten to correct. Having done that, he may 
congratulate himself that he has added something really 
valuable to a child’s library. 


WHICH IS THE BETTER? 


Fort came a pale boy from a palace fair ; 
Pensive and gentle in his bearing, he 

Trod with slow step the terrace’ marble stair, 
And paused beside a river boundary ; 

On swept the flashing water in its pride, 

Lit by a golden sun at eventide. 


Thick-foliaged was the margin ; the light stems, 
Soft stirring, as the summer wind went by, 
Gave forth sweet whispering music, and like gems 
Studding the bank, the flowers seemed to lie ; 
Far off, the purple mountains he could see, 
Lifting their heads in bright tranquillity. 


Spell-bound he stood, long rapt in thought, for he 
Fast from the earth was passing, —this he knew; 
What marvel then, that, in his reverie, 
His young mind sought to grasp whate’er was true? 
From sky to earth he turned, from earth to sky. 
“ Which is the better? Is it well to die? 


“QO Earth! so beautiful, so true to me, 
My heart hath grown io love thee, as thou art: 
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WHICH IS THE BETTER? 


Here I would make my home, if it might be ; 

No pleasure here hath palled, yet we must part. 
I look from sky to earth, from earth to sky ; 
Earth! Earth! I love thee! It is hard to die! 


“ My mind can grasp thy beauty, each fair flower 
For me hath language, and I know the clasp 
Of every vine in hidden haunt and bower. 
Thine is a happiness the heart may grasp. 
I cling to earth; the sky seems far to me, — 
I cannot pierce its bright immensity. 


“T strain my eye, and struggle to discern 
God’s way and being ; — that bright canopy 
Presses while it o’ershadows ; the stars do burn 
Into my soul, and blind, when I would see. 
I look from sky to earth, from earth to sky. 
Earth, thou art dearer! O, I would not die!” 


Forth from the city street, from hovel door, 
A pallid girl, with slow step, halting came, 
And reached with pain a barren, lonesome moor, 
There paused to rest her weary limbs and lame. 
Silent she gazed abroad. O, far and wide 
Stretched that bleak, barren moor: ’t was eventide. 


From a bald rock she took a wider view 
Of earth and sky. Thither she loved to roam: 
Nor shrub, nor herb, nor floweret ever grew 
Within the narrow circle of her home. 


' Stretched on the bed of death, she too must lie, — 


No friend would watch by her, yet she must die. 


Spell-bound she sat, long rapt in thought, for she 

Fast from the earth was passing, — this she knew ; 
What marvel then, that, in her reverie, 

Her young mind sought to grasp whate’er was true? 
From sky to earth she turned, from earth to sky. 
“Which is the better? Is it well to die? 
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“O holy sky! Boundless infinity ! 
‘My heart hath learned to yearn for thee alone. 
O might my spirit now soar home through thee! 
Longing I gaze, — the world is bare and lone. 
I look from sky to earth, from earth to sky ; 
Bright home, I love thee! It is well to die. 


“ My mind can grasp thy beauty ; each fair star 
Speaketh to me its language ; the moon pale, 
Its silver crescent shining near and far, 
Doth to the high and lowly tell its tale ; 
Thy sunlight enters every open door, — 
Warming, it gilds the squalid hovel floor. 


“T lift my eye, as in a trance behold 

The Heavenly Father. Through yon canopy 
Press angels, with the looks I loved of old 

In my dead household. Lo, they beckon me! 
I look from sky to earth, from earth to sky. 
Heaven, thou art dearer! It is well to die! 


EDITOR’S COLLECTANEA. 


Athanasia: or, Foregleams of Immortality. By Epmunp H. Sears. 
American Unitarian Association. — Grand and inspiring as the truth 
of a future life is, it is by no means an easy thing to make it the 

. subject of argument, or to apply to the Christian demonstration an 
exhaustive analysis. The simple fact is, Christianity never under- 
took to reason the world into a conviction of immortality, nor yet 
to create such a conviction by the sheer strength of its affirmations, 
nor to bear it in upon the unprepared soul on the mighty tide of 
miraculous evidence. Christ purposes to make us believers in im- 
mortality by awakening the consciousness of immortality within us. 
He would persuade us there is an eternal life to come, by inspiring 
us to begin to live the life eternal now. 

In this, as in many of the great departments of religious truth, the 
method of Revelation is to announce, with divine authority, a few 
grand, simple, comprehensive facts, leaving the forms of doctrine, and 
their mutual scientific adjustments, to the handling of successive peri- 
ods of human culture. As in respect to the nature of God himself, 
the work of Christ, the influence of the Holy Spirit, the need of 
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repentance and renewal, so with regard to life after death, Revela- 
tion is more anxious to assure us of what is, or must be, — the fact, — 
than to tell us how or why it is so, — than to enter into the scientific 
elements of the subject, and unfold its philosophy, adjusting part to 
part, and bringing the whole into relations with a science of meta- 
physics and physics. Thus Revelation is true to its own name: it 
reveals; it shows what is; it uncovers the spiritual fact. It does not 
theorize, nor argue, nor write “ bodies of divinity,” nor build specula- 
tive systems. Respecting this doctrine of immortality, the one great 
truth it declares is-that we shall live again, — we ourselves, — keep- 
ing our identity ; and shall receive in our future, immortal condition 
according to the faith of the heart and the deeds of the body here. 
This is the substance of what is told us. This is the substance of the 
common faith of Christendom on the subject. Such questions as 
Where? How? When? are left by the Bible unanswered. We 
do not say it makes no references or allusions from which answers 
may be gathered. It does not deny that such a thing as a Christian 
philosophy of the matter is possible, is legitimate, and shall one day 
be actual. But it does not give the answers with such clearness that 
Christian sects and persons have been able to agree tolerably in inter- 
preting them; it does not write the philosophy. According to its 
wise and uniform plan, it proclaims the essential truth, and allows its 
shapings to be determined by the shifting and progressive operations 
of the human mind. 

With greater success than any author hitherto, Mr. Sears attempts 
the philosophy. The best scattered notions of Christian thinkers in 
the different denominations, and a slightly modified form of the teach- 
ings of the “ New Church,” compacted and vitalized by the original 
force of the writer, are presented in a lucid and consistent treatise. 
Firmly resisting the temptation to encumber his process with the 
lumber of other men’s voluminous speculations, yet clearly and briefly 
stating the more important opinions that have prevailed, Mr. Sears 
moves directly to the heart of his great theme. From that point he 
speaks with faith, with earnestness, with a ripe culture of his intel- 


lectual faculties, with a rare spiritual perception, and of course with. 


dignity and power; sometimes almost with a prophet’s penetration. 
The book is really more than a discussion of the special doctrine ; it 
is a philosophical treatment of the laws of life. Immortality is 
thus made, as it should be, only one part of a more universal princi- 
ple, —a principle which, in fact, embraces the whole natural and 
divine scheme of the universe, — humanity, theophany, the incarna- 
tion, duty, spiritual influence, regeneration, the resurrection. The 
points on which the author seems to us to do especial service, by 
showing how reason and revelation, our affectionate hopes and the 
facts of science, all beautifully accord, are these: the intimate bond 
of union between this life and the next; the directness and perma- 
nence of moral accountability ; the continuity of personal, conscious 
being ; the immateriality and yet sociality of heaven; the fact of a 
spiritual body, to be extricated from the natural; the organic unity 
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of the laws of life; and, above all, the absolute and eternal Lord- 
ship of Christ, as the “ God with us,” over the whole spiritual crea- 
tion. In the development of these primary and glorious truths, there 
aré, almost of course, some incidental opinions advanced which we 
hesitate to accept, or discard. But, on the whole, the work is an 
incomparable advance on any eschatology that has gone before it. 
The hypothesis offered —for, after all, reluctant as the author is to 
admit it, it is only that —of the rationale of the Saviour’s resurrec- 
tion, and “excarnation,” is entitled to a most respectful investigation. 
It is a thoughtful and reverential, and, as it seems to us, an uncom- 
monly satisfactory study, in a theme of such august mystery as can 
never be brought, in definite propositions, within the reach of the 
logical understanding. So, in that section of the book which will 
probably encounter the gravest question, the discussion of a middle 
state, Mr. Sears undoubtedly stands on stronger exegetical ground 
than his opponents, and meets many perplexing difficulties in the 
popular view ; although, as we think, for want of data, he leaves his 
position somewhat indeterminate, ragged, capable of abuse, and still 
greatly in need either of less positiveness or more light. How far a 
sinning and unregenerate soul may rely on an opportunity hereafter, 
and so relax its efforts and abate its concern, he does not say. The 
actual condition and wants of the world require that he should have 
said less or more. 

Indeed, the one chief defect in the theology of the work is its de- 
fective appreciation of the evil, the mischief, the inherent baseness, 
and the practical abomination of sin. We have just as firm a confi- 
dence as any man, or body of men, in the superiority of faith over 
fear, affection over denunciation, the positive over the negative, as 
forces for creating and sustaining goodness in the world. But God 
and his Bible teach us, what reason herself ought not to be slow to 
see, that faith could gain its mightiest hold only through the liabili- 
ties to sin which inevitably bring guilt and terror in their train ; that 
love beams forth in its perfect and infinite splendor only in contrast 
with our selfishness and hate, and in triumph over them; and that 
the most affecting and resplendent manifestations of the Father's 
goodness are made in the cross, which symbolizes our deliverance 
from a death tliat stood before us, into a life eternal, which his grace 
provided for us. Whatever the aspirations, the sympathies, the tastes 
of fine natures may be, the fact is, the destructions and waste of guilty 
passions in the human race are awful. This depravity needs tre- 
mendous checks, penalties, threatenings, and majestic redemptive en- 
ergies, to resist it and to save us from it. These the Gospel brings in. 
The New Testament is full of them. In the work we are examin- 
ing they are imperfectly recognized, even in places of the argument 
where it would not have been a digression to recognize them. The 
subjects here handled can hardly be adequately treated without a 
solemn confession of the fearful antagonism between the holiness of 
God and the wickedness of men, and of the wonderful way revealed 
in the Gospel for reconciling these estranged elements. This is just 
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as urgently required by the purest spirituality, surely, as by any of 
the exigencies of theological science. We have not got hold either 
of the palpable facts of the case, or of the central principle that is to 
organize and elucidate them, till we see how the world’s transgres- 
sions stand related both to Law and Love. It is impossible that 
the author of this book should have studied the New Testament 
writings as freshly and thoroughly as he evidently has studied them, 
without seeing that, according to the mind of the writers, the suffer- 
ings of Christ occupied a place in his ministry, and accomplished a 
work in the world, quite distinct from their incidental bearing on the 
resurrection, and not at all accounted for in this treatise. There is 
a view of those sufferings, of which theology has only yet begun to 
sound the depth, and which is in harmony with the great doctrine 
of life so eloquently illustrated by Mr. Sears. 

The suggestion already made, that our highest authority leaves so 
much of the future unknown, undescribed, unshaped, ought to teach 
us forbearance and modesty in the construction of our eschatologies. 
One of the first requisites for a theologian, in our time or in any time, 
is that quiet, old-fashioned virtue, patience. In the largeness and 
gentleness of his Christian heart, our brother must find room even for 
those who can body forth their best visions of the unspeakable here- 
after only through the material imagery of things fleshly and earthly. 
He must not be too severe nor too frequent in belaboring the sincere 
disciples who are not quite clear of the ‘ churchyard” and the “ clay- 
pit.” Progress is gradual. Sanguine and privileged as we may be, 
the “light of the after-scene” has not, as yet, been “ turned full upon 
the fore-scene.” It may be in a spirit of the loftiest reverence and 
the meekest trust that men of a certain constitution abstain from seek- 
ing very definite information from the regions beyond the grave, 
while they bravely “do their work in this world.” What we do not 
see as yet, or see only “as through a glass, darkly,” we may hand 
over, with a composed and cheerful hope, to Him who hath hidden so 
many secrets in his own power. Our way, at best, is in much weak- 
ness and darkness. All the more ought we to be thankful, not only to 
Him who hath “ brought life and immortality to light,” but to every 
faithful and pure-sighted believer and disciple, like the author of 
“ Athanasia,” whose eyes have been purged with thé celestial “eu- 
phrasy and rue,” and whose words of beauty and strength, of energy 
and of consolation, lift us nearer to the Source of true “light,” and 
reassure us With a new “evidence of things not seen.” 


Christian Days and Thoughts. By Rev. Epuratm Peaxsopy, 
D.D. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — Reverently, gratefully, and sadly, 
—as we should handle the farewell gift that had been hallowed by 
the dying breath and touch of a beloved and saintly friend, — we 
take up this beautiful volume. Reverence is the pre-eminent spirit 
that pervades it. It might all have been produced on bended knees, 
and with eyes lifted to heaven. It might all have been breathed 
forth on a Christian death-bed, — as, indeed, in some sense it was; 
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for there its author uttered the wish, and gave the direction, that his 
manuscripts should be gleaned for its materials. Yet there are not 
wanting in it many genial, cheerful sympathies for the world of life and 
health, of action and joy, of youth and hope. Human life as it is 
here shown, all penetrated with piety, controlled by faith, warmed by 
love, made venerable with the dignity of duty, made bright with the 
sunshine of charity, — how fair and noble and blessed it would be! 

The work belongs to a class that, in our day, is far too small. 
Books that are really devotional, and are written from the loftier 
plane of spirituality, are not many now, and in the eager, external, 
ethical propensities of modern society find only a qualified and timid 
welcome when they come. Let us prize every approach to a fra- 
grant, adoring, sacramental literature, lifting us up with the litanies 
and anthems and prayers of the old Church. It is encouraging to see 
such republications as those of “The Life and Sermons of Tauler,” 
“ Theologia Germanica,” “ Lyra Germanica,” “The Words of Christ, 
the Faithful Promiser,” Fénelon, Madame Guyon, and Catherine 
Adorna. Nor is it less encouraging to see a cordial reception of 
writings proceeding from elevated and calm souls of our own day, 
dwelling with God while they dwell on earth, and doing all their 
kindly and faithful offices to man with a look ever fixed heavenward, 
and thoughts conversing solemnly with the Unseen. 

Another desirable effect of such a book as this before us is, that it 
attaches greater interest and importance to the ecclesiastical year. It 
helps to connect our common habits of religious thinking and feeling 
with the great epochs of the New Testament story. It strengthens 
the tendency, which we rejoice to find growing and gaining on every 
side, to mark and keep the feasts and fasts of the Church in a wise 
and truly catholic observance. If anything in laws of association and 
veneration is clear, it would seem to be clear that the time of Chris- 
tendom ought to be all measured, notched, and consecrated by the 
leading events of our Divine Lord’s experience while he wore the 
form of our humanity, and thus the atmosphere of our ordinary’ ex- 
istence be kept within the august influence of the supernatural age. 
It would nourish religion, sustain Christian order, enrich preaching, 
aid private devotion, and shed fresh beauty over the hard and prac- 
tical aspects of our study and our work. 

As Dr. Peabody’s years increased, his style of composition grew 
chaste and guarded. There are large fields of Christian truth not 
travelled in these meditations of his pure mind. There were al- 
ways qualities of his nature which prevented his bringing a ministry 
to meet persons of strong passions, of rapid intuitions, of vivid and 
turbulent encounters with the world. The Augustinian element was 
not in him. But while his readiest access was to those of another 
constitution, even these are sure to find an elevating and benignant 
influence in his wisdom, his serenity, his great trust in God. 


Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections during a Thirty-five 
Years’ Residence in New Orleans. By Rev. Tuzopore Cvapp. 
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Phillips, Sampson, & Co.—The whole career and culture of this 
indefatigable and popular preacher form a striking representation of 
one of the phases of American civilization. Born in New England, 
adopted and cherished by the centre of Southern spirit and man- 
ners, trained chiefly without books or a very careful intellectual and 
spiritual discipline, a religious teacher with very little theology, 
quick in feeling, broad in sympathies, ready in address, showing the 
courage of a martyr in his ministrations to pestilence and contagion 
when good men about him ran from the infected climate, defending 
negro slavery and the doctrines of Universalism at the same time, 
he is a type of an unsettled, ardent, impulsive community. Such a 
character shows how much may be done by a man of quick parts 
and honest purposes, without rare balance of mind or a thorough educa- 
tion, and suggests, with equal force, how much more — for truth, for 
permanent effect, and for the Church of Christ — may be done with 
them. Mr. Clapp has related the incidents of his life in an enter- 
taining volume, with many interesting descriptions and pleasing 
digressions, and with no more intrusiveness of the first person than 
is apt to attend autobiography. 


The Plant-Hunters, or Adventures among the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. — By CapTain Mayne Rei. Ticknor and Fields. — Captain 
Reid’s reputation, among the boys, is established. There is no end 
to his “thrilling adventures.” He makes wild animals serve all the 
purposes that the ghosts used to. The terrible creatures growl, and 
snarl, and fight, and howl, and get killed with the most perilous and 
picturesque accompaniments. ‘The illustrations themselves are of the 
most exciting character. Now and then facts in natural history of 
amore peaceable disposition come in. Nor does the author quite 
forget Him who made all the beasts of the field, and to whom the 
ravens and the young lions ery for their meat. 


The Year-Book: of the Unitarian Congregational Churches for 1858. 
— All the usual information is presented in this annual, under the au- 
thority of the Association, with even more than the usual accuracy, 
with a happy arrangement, and in a neat style. Some pages of kin- 
dred intelligence, and of miscellaneous religious reading, are added. 


The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for 
1858. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — If literary labors were estimated 
by their utility, and if the actual service rendered by this publication 
to the various professions and to men of different stations could be 
reckoned, few works would hold a higher place. The enterprise 
and accuracy required in it need to be carefully considered, that the 
editor may receive the grateful acknowledgments he deserves. Buy 
one novel less, put this on your table instead, and you will be a wiser 
man when 1858 is ended. 
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CROSBY, NICHOLS, & Co.'s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


Published Quarterly in numbers of about 300 pages each, 
at five dollars a year. 


The National Intelligencer says : — 

“ This long-established Review has been remarkable 
throughout its whole career for the intelligent and dis- 
criminating patronage it has afforded to sound literature 
and truthful criticism. Scholarly in its tone, solid in eru- 
dition, and national in circulation, it has appealed to the 
best rather than widest class of readers, and in this way 
has perhaps restricted the number of its patrons by the 
literary excellence and conservative sentiment which have 
omy marked its contents ; while embracing as it 

joes among its contributors many among the most emi- 

nent statesmen, savans, and scholars of the country, it 

has achieved a reputation which is hardly less European 
erican.”’ 

*,* A New Volume commences with the January number. 





New Volume by the late Rev. Dr. Peabody. 
CHRISTIAN DAYS AND THOUGHTS. 


A volume prepared by Rev. Ephraim Peabody during 
his last illness, and particularly adapted to the season. 


16mo. Price, $ 1.00. 





HERE AND HEREAFTER: 


OR, THE TWO ALTARS. 

By ANNA ATHERN, Author of “ Delia Arlington.” 

12mo. Price, $1.00. 

“It is a deservedly yo crac work, free from the con- 
taminations of most of the novels of the day, and leavin 
impressions of the most salutary kind.” Portsmouth 
Journal. 





MABEL VAUGHAN, 

The new Tale by the Authoress of “* The og “pel 
almost universally pronounced ‘One of the 
most successful works of fiction ever 
issued in this country.” 

One of our best Critics says : — 

“It is, accharming story, to which the character of 
‘Rose’ gives the same interest and beauty which little 
« Gertrude? and the old ‘ Lamplighter’ gave to the au- 
thor’s first production ; while, considered as a piece of 
literary mechanism, it is more finished and better sus- 
tained. The interest of the 


tighter.’ 
12mo. Price, $1.00, 





THE AMERICAN ALMANAC 


AND REPOSITORY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
FOR THE YEAR 1858. 
12mo. Price, $1.00 in paper, $ 1.25 bound. 

*,* This valuable work has now been published nearly 
thirty years, and contains the most important information 
rela' to the government, finances, legislation, public 
i internal improvements, and resources of the 
United States, and of the several States. 





A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ENGLISH 
PRONUNCIATION, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By Epwarp J. STEARNS, A.M. 12mo. Price, 25cents. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 

CROSBY, NICHOLS, & Co. publish some of the 
most important SCHOOL Books used in the United 
States, to which they ask the attention of all interested 
in education. Guage sent on application to the 
Publishers, No. 117 Wasutncron Street, Boston. 
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Boston; Jan. 1, 1858. 
To tHe Lapies:— 

WE beg to call your attention to our Stock of 
Fur Goods, the largest, and best selected, 
that has ever been offered in this City, compris- 
ing as it does every variety, from the choicest 
Russta Sasre, and Roya Ermrng, to the 
most common kinds worn. 

Finding it extremely difficult to raise money at 
present, we have determined to close out our en- 
tire Stock at cost, for cash. 

In furtherance of this object, we have marked 
all our Furs (in figures) at what it has actually 
cost to import and manufacture them; conse- 
quently One Price only will be asked or 
taken. 

Soliciting your patronage, we are, 

Yours, respectfully, 


BENT & BUSH, 
Corner of Court and Washington Street. 


ENGLISH CARPETINGS. 


Now Opening 
TWENTY BALES OF THE BEST DESCRIPTION OF 
ENGLISH CARPETINGS, 
SUCH AS 
Rich Brussels and Tapestry Carpets, 
Velvet and Dutch Carpets, . 
Stair Carpets, Rugs, 
Mats, &c. 


These Carpets are the last of our Fall Importation, 
and have been selected for the RETAIL TRADE of the 
City, with a view to the furnishing of first-class houses. 
Among them are very late patterns, many of which 





The) cannot be found in other places, . 


As it is late in the season, prices will be made favorable 
to purchasers. 
> Constant attention given to Carpet Upholstery. 


PETTES & LOVEJOY, 
WAREHOUSE, SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, 
Cor. of Washington Street, and next to Trinity Church. 


BOWOVALo 


JAMES TOLMAN, 
MERCHANT TAILOR; 
Has removed from his old stand, 13 Conenzss Sratet, 
to the more commodious store recently occupied 
by CROSBY, NICHOLS, & Co., 


111 Washington Street, 
midway between Court and School Streets. 
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Importers & Manufacturers. 
8. H. GREGORY & CO. 


.: Have constantly on hand a Choice Assortment of 
PRBaNCH 
PAPRRHANGIN GS, 


Imported by them, and Manufactured to their Order. 
AL80 
AMERICAN PAPER-HANGINGS, 
In Great Variety, 

OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
All of which they offer at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
On the most Reasonable Terms, at 
Nos. 23 and 25 Court Street, 
(A few doors from Washington Street,) 


8. H. Grecory. 
C. W, Rosinson, ; Boston. 


N. B. Papers furnished for Churches at very 
low prices. 
W. & A. BACON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN DRY GOODS, 


SBWoollens, Cottons, Prints, Ke., 
BACON’S BLOCK, 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
ROXBURY. 

Wuu1uam Bacon, Jr. Avaustus Bacon. 











BOOTS AND SHOES, 
THEODORE H. BELL 


Directly opposite the Old South Church. 


> se. et Pas clin ttn fn ee 


and elegant Stoc 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
Of every deseri 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


By every Steamer he is receiving a full supply of Ladies 
and Gentlemen tlemen’s Boots and S) of superior quality and 
latest styles, from all the best PARISIAN MANUFAC- 


. eGR bs weaih col pertioclar attention. 
Boots and Shoes made to order. 
ONE PRICE. 


No. 153 Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite the Old South Charch. 


his friends and the _— that 
Spacious 8 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER. 
INCORPORATED IN 1844. 

Capital and Accumulation, $250,000. 


Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, President. 

Hon. EMORY WASHBURN, Vice-President, 
C. HARRIS, Esq., Secretary. 

WM. DICKINSON, Esq., Treasurer, 


An 





HIS very successful Company, having accumu- 
lated a large surplus cash-capital, are issuing 
Policies at reduced rates of Premium. Clergymen, 
students, and all others desirous of effecting insur- 
ance on their lives, are invited to examine the sys- 
tem adopted by this Company, before procuring 
policies in others, which may be valueless when 
such policies become claims. Policies issued, with 
permits to reside in Kansas, California, and Foreign 
Countries, — including several of the missionary 
stations, — in healthy localities, Pamphlets con- 
taining all necessary information, Table of Rates, 
last Annual Report, &c., may be obtained on appli- 
cation, by mail or otherwise, to the Agents of the 
Company in most of the principal towns in New 
England; to the Secretary at Worcester; or at the 
Boston Office, No. 29 State Street. 


JAMES D. KENT, Agent. 





Che New Cugland 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office, 14 State Street, Boston, 


URES LIVES on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. Net 
ding $1,100,000, and increasing, 
for the benefit of Members, present and fature. The whole 
safely and advantageously invested. The business con- 
ducted exclusively for the benefit of the persons insured. 
The greatest risk taken on a life, $15,000. Surplus distrib- 
uted among the members every fifth year, from Dec. 1, 
1848; settled by cash, or by addition to policy. The dis- 
tribution of December, 1853, amounted to thirty per cent 
of the premium paid in the last five years. Premiums 
may be paid quarterly or semiannually, when desired, 
and amounts not too small. 

Forms of Application, and Pamphlets of the Company, 
and its Reports, to be had of its Agents, or at the Office of 
the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for, 


post-paid. 





DIRECTORS. 


Witrarp Paiuirs, President; Mansnate P. Witper, 
Cuantes P. Curtis, Thomas A. Dexter, A. W. 

- Traxter, Jn., Grorce H. Forerr, Wiiuiam B. 
Rernotps, CHances Hussarp, Seweu Tarran, 
Patrice T. Jackson. 


JoHN HOMANS, M.D., Consulting Physician. 





BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary, 
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ORGANIZED INCORPORATED 


1845, 1846, 





BOARD OF OFFICERS FOR 1857. 
PRESIDENT. 
DANIEL B. HAGAR, West Roxsvury. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 


BENJAMIN GREENLEAF, Braprorp. GEORGE A. WALTON, Lawrence 
0, C, CHASE, Lowziu. SAMUEL W. KING, Lynw. 
©. B. METCALF, Worcesrzr. LORING LOTHROP, Bosrow. 
P. B. STRONG, GFIELD. JOHN WILSON, DepHam. 
P. G. eyctt, Boston. HENRY WILLIAMS, Jr., Bosrox, 
THOMAS METCALF, Wesr Roxsvry. J. B. HOLLAND, Monson. 
ADIEL HARVEY, Pirmovura. B, F. TWEED, Someaviiiz. 
RECORDING SECRETARY. CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
A. M. GAY, CaaRrrestown. JOHN E. HORR, Brooxtrsr. 
TREASURER. 
BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, Boston. 
COUNSELLORS. 

OHARLES HAMMOND, Groron. GEORGE ALLEN, Jz., Bostoy. 
JOHN KNEELAND, Roxsory. JAMES A. PAGE, Boston. 
JOHN B. FAIRFIELD, Lawrence. JAMES 8. BARRELL, Nzw Bzprorp 
A. P. 8TO PiyMouts. CHARLES J. CAPEN, Boston. 
WILLIAM ELL, LaNcasTeR. WILLIAM E. SHELDON, East Asincron 
SAMUEL J. PIKE, Somerviie. 8. 8. WILLSON, CHaRisstown. 





MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER, 
JOURNAL OF HOME AND SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


BOARD OF EDITORS FOR 1857. 


ANSORGE, Doxcuestez. HERMANN KRUSI, Woncesrsn. 
WM. P. ATKINSON, KLINE. ARIEL PARISH, SPRinarisiD. 
CORNELICS 8. CARTER, Cuanixstowy. SAMUEL J. PI MER 
RICHARD EDWARDS, Satz | WILLIAM RUSSELL, Lancaster. 
CHARLES HAMMOND, Groron. THOMAS SHERWIN, Boston. 
JOHN KNEELAND, Roxsver. ADMIRAL P. STONE, Prrmovrs. 


A M. GAY, Resrpent Eprtor. 


‘The © Massachusetts Teacher,” as the official of the State Teachers’ Association, and the exponent 
and advocate of the educational interests of the » possesses claims upon the support of every teacher, 


hich, it is hoped, will be recogn 
Be eg eee 
sen’ ces 
to furnish notices of new school books, and in' 1 aeodoad int 





Resident Editor. Sub 
scriptions should be sent toJAMES ROBINSON & CO., No. 119 Wasainoton Street, Bostox. 
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Savrgeu’s School Monthly. 


A NEW MAGAZINE FOR PUPILS AND TEACHERS, 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


Containing Exercises in Reading and Declamation, Original Articles, 
Educational News, etc. 


EVERY NUMBER BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
EDITED BY EPES SARGENT, 


Author of “ The Standard Speaker,’’ “ The Standard Series of Readers,” etc. 








This work began with the issue for January, 1858. Every number contains thirty-two pages, the size of those of 
r’s Magazine, printed from new long-primer type, on the best paper, with covers, 
and illustrated with finely executed engravings on wood. 


It being found desirable in schools to vary the Reading and Declamation exercises with fresh matter; with the 
most recent specimens of eloq and products of genius ; with new and original dialogues, 
elocutionary pieces, etc. ; and with well-written narratives of the impressive 
events of the day, —it will be the aim of SARGENT’s SCHOOL 
MONTHLY to provide for this want. 





No more attractive and appropriate work for Families exists; as in its fine woodcuts, and 
excellent original contents, it is without a rival. Its prompt and regular publi- 
cation to the end of any subscriptions may be relied on. 


TERMS. 


Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor shall receive Sarcent’s Schoo: Montuiy 
for one year ; or any person sending at one time four dollars for four subscribers shall receive a 


Jifth copy gratis. 
The price of a single copy is ten cents. 





SAMUEL T. CROSBY, 


IMPORTER OF 


RICH JEWELR WARE ; 
Silver Tea-Sets, Forks, Spoons, &c. 
Hine Wuiches, Clocks, and DBlateds Wares; 


Also, COMMUNION SERVICE, 
‘AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


69 Washington Street, 


(Three doors from Court Street,) 


BOSTON. 























\. spicui 


science as yet 
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GOULD & LINCOLN’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


59 Washington Street, Boston, February 1, 1858. 


LIFE OF MONTGOMERY. 
By Mrs. H. C. Kyieut, 


Aathor of “ Lady Huntington and her Friends,” 
&. Witha Bi Steel Portrait and Vignette 
Title-Page. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


“A most valuable addition to our biographical 
Review. 


: ae ”” —- North American 


The psalm of his a, life, prepared in Mrs. 
Knight tg 3 ppc and happy manner.” — 


rine ae is an attractive and instructive one, 
written with vigor and clearness.” — Bibliotheca 





ESSAYS 


IN 


BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM. 
By Perer Bayne, M.A., 


Author of the “ Christian Life, Social and Indi- 
vidual.” 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


“ They display a critical power seldom — 
in comprehensiveness, depth of a candid yes 
akg and judicial integrity.” — 


we A se of sai “sah and searching criticism 
= contemporary English literature.” — Russell's 
lagazine. 
“The powerful hand of a great master is visible 
in all these pages.”” — Pr nm Banner. 





MENTAL PHILOSOPHY: 


INCLUDING THE 
INTELLECT, SENSIBILITIES, AND WILL. 


By Josrern Haven, 


Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy 
in Amherst College. 


Royal 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


FROM PROFESSOR PARK, OF ANDOVER. 
ee er one Seeroeas of - 
of method, — of Spirit, poe is, aoe 
iveness of thought.” 

FROM PRESIDENT CAMPBELL, OF GEORGETOWN 
COLLEGE, KY. 

“Tt is, in my opi the best text-book extant 

on the subject. am seriously inclined to 

introduce it, next fall, into our course as a text-\dium. 


FROM THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
“ With [one exception] we must this vol- 
enbantes most contribu to mental 
' by any American scholar.” 


THE AIMWELL STORIES. 


A New Volume. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
MARCUS: 
oR, 
THE BOY-TAMER. 
By Watrer AMmwEL. 


With numerous Illustrations. 16mo. Cloth. 
63 conte. 


Srom 


tie iin of Oo Rhea ae Ot nee 
series, by the same author 
OSCAR: or, THE Boy wHo HAD HIs Own 

Way. With seventeen Illustrations. 16mo. 

Cloth. 63 cents. 

“The author of ‘ Clinton’ _ —_ produced a 
volume of equal merit.”” — New York Independent. 

“ So natural and graphic are the incidents of this 
story, that it must have been our a from a real 
ri-|DOY experience.” — Willis's Home Journal. 

*A series carried out in this style will have a 
wide and just popularity.” — Watchman and Re- 
flector. 

CLINTON: or, Boy Lire in THE CounTRY. 

With fourteen Illustrations. 16mo. Cloth, 

63 cents. 

“ We like ‘ Clinton’ for its naturalness. It is a 
narrative about real life, pleasantly described in just 
the way to attract young réaders, resembling, and 

mite equal to, the ‘ Rollo Stories.’ ” — Christian 


‘4 Well, the wr) have read it, and po A mers ~ 


it ‘ first-rate e confirm their judgment. It 
enters into the bea re boy; comprehends his 
thou; his an temptations; mingles 
in rope stimulates him in his studies; and im- 
_ sane right a a eed and noble views.” — The In- 
depende 


eae or, Turninc Over A New Lzar. 
With sixteen Illustrations. 16mo. Cloth. 
63 cents. 

WHISTLER,: or, THe Manty Boy. With 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo. Cloth. 63 cents. 
Pigg tna ca armenia hag ng cng ok tera 

and, while he interests their he improves 

their hearts. ‘ Whistler, lami: fr0 is described 
as equal to its predecessors; or, an boy 

‘ First-rate, I tell !* or, «{ H 

believe!’ Books ike these are 

on ge at. ol aasa ga 


In Preparation. 


JESSIE: 


oR, 
TRYING TO BE SOMEBODY. 
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Sargent’s School Monthly. 


The February ‘Number is now Ready. 1 
pee | 


ief of Time (original di with an Engraving, — Ralf of 
now, with-an En: ¢ ving. — First ot ao Avese the Teacher. — The Novel-Reader 


ager dialogue). — How to fill a Thermometer.— New Pieces for Declamation. — 
Hours of a Great Man (original).— Miscellaneous Pieces, with beautiful illustrations. 


Published by EPES SARGENT, 289 Wasnineron Srrezt, Bostor. 
Subscriptions also received by L. C. BOWLES, 119 Wasnixeron Srazet. 








GOLD AND SILVER AT REDUCED PRICES. 


SAMUEL T. CROSBY, 


69 Washington Street, three doors south from Court Street, Boston, 
WILL SELL HIS STOCK AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 
~ Among the articles comprised in this stock are 


FINE ENGLISH AND GENEVA WATCHES 





From the Manufactories of Charles Frodsham, F. B. Adams and Sons, David | ~ 
Taylor, Jules Jurgenson, Patch, Phillepe, & Co., and E. F. Brant. 1 


Warranted Correct Timekeepers. 


STERLING SILVER WARE. 
‘ea-Sets, Pitchers, beg Knives, Forks, Spoons, Fish Knives, Pie 


Knives, Fruit Knives, Servers, and other articles of 
Fancy Silver suitable for Presents. 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY 


Set with Diamonds, Pearls, ae ray Cameo, Mosaic, Lava, Coral, and 
Precious Stones. Brooches, Earrings, Bracel ets, Chains, 
Sleeve-Buttons, Studs, &c,, &e. 


SHEFFIELD, BIRMINGHAM, AND AMERICAN PLATED WARE. 
Tea-Sets, Waiters, Castors, Forks, Spoons, Card-Receivers, &¢., &¢. 
PARIAN STATUETTES. 


Evangeline and Father, Uncle Tom and Eva, Little Red Riding-Hood, Bust of Flora, 
Adam and Eve, Tragedy and Comedy, &., & 


ORNAMENTS OF HAIR 


: IN GREAT VARIETY OF PATTERNS. 
Brooches, Earrings, Bracelets, Crosses, Chains, Charms, Rings, &¢., &¢., 


MADE FROM ANY HAIR, AT SHORT NOTICE. 











